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SINQUUR  DREAM  OF  JOHN 
CALHOUN. 


C, 


During  the  exciting  scenes  in  Congress, 
while  tke  Compromise  Measures  were  pending 
'  in  1*50,  George  Lippard  wrote  the  following 
Singular  Dream  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which,  during 
these  times  of  talked-of  Secession,  some  of  our 
members  of  Congress  can  read  with  some 
profit : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  12,  1850. 
Mr.  Editor: — The  other  morning,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  our  friend,  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  seemed  very  much  troubled  and  out 
of  spirits.  You  know  that  he  is  altogether  a 
venerable  man,  with  a  hard,  stern,  Scotch- 
Irish  face,  softened  iu  its  expression  around 
the  mouth  by  a  sort  of  sad  siuild,  which  wins 
the  hearts  of  all  who  converse  with  hi  in.  His 
hair  is  snow-white.  He  is  tall,  thin,  and 
angular.  He  reminds  you  very  much  of  Old 
Hickory.  That  he  is  honest,  no  one  doubts. 
He  has  sacrificed  to  his^atalism  the  brightest 
hopea  of  political  advancement — has  offered 
up  on  the  shrine  of  that  iron  Necessity  which 
he  worships,  ad  that  can  excite  ambition — 
even  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

But  to  my  story.  The  other  morning,  at 
the  breakfast  table,  where  I,  an  unobserved 
spectator,  happened  to  be  present,  Calhoun 
was  observed  to  gaza  frequently  at  his  right 
hand,  and  brush  it  with  his   left,  in  a  nervous 


n 


and  hurried  wanner.  He  did  tFiFso  often  that 
it  excited  attention.  At  length  one  of  the 
!  persons  composing  the  breakfast  party — his 
name  I  think  is  Toombs,  and  he  is  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Georgia — took  upsn  himself 
to  ask  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  dis-- 
quie  tude. 

"  Does  your  hand  pain  you  ?"  he  asked. 

To  this  Calhoun  replied,  in  rather  a  Hurried 
manner — "  Pshaw  1  it  is  nothing^  \  Only  a 
dream  which  I  had  last  night,  and  which 
makes  me  see  perpetually  a  large  black  spot, 
like  an  ink  blotch,  upon  the  back  of  my  right 
hand.     An  optical  delusion,  I  suppose." 

Of  course  these  words  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  company,  but  no  one  ventured  to  beg 
the  details  of  this  singular  dream,  until 
Toombs  asked  quietly  — ' '  What  was  your 
dream  like?  I  am  not  very  supeistitious 
about  dreams — but  sometimes  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  them." 

"But  this  was  such  a  peculiarly  absurd 
dream,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  again  brushing  ihe 
back  of  his  right  hand;  "however,  if  it  does 
not  too  much  intrude  upon  the  time  of  our 
friends,  I  will  relate  it." 

Of  course  the  company  were  profuse  in  their 
expressions  of  anxiety  to  know  all  about  the 
dream.  Iu  his  singularly  sweet  voioe,  Mr. 
Calhoun  related  it : 

"At  a  late  hour  last  night,  as  I  was  sitting 
in  my  room,  engaged  iu  writing,  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  entrance  of  a  visitor,  who  entered 
and,  without  a  word,  took  a  seat  opposite  me 
at  my  table.  This  surprised  me,  as  I  Had 
given  particular  orders  to  the  servant  that  I 
should  on  no  aooount  be  disturbed.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  intruder  entered,  so  perfectly 
self-possessed,  taking  his  seat  opposite  me, 
without  a  word,  as  though  my  room,  and  all 
within  it,  belooged  to  Linn,  *•  xcited  in  me  as 
much  surprise  as  indignation.  As  I  raised  my 
head  to  look  into  his  features,  ov«r  the  top  of 
my  shaded  lamp,  I  dboweied  that  he  was 
wrapped  in  a  thick  c'oak,  which,  effectually 
concealed  his  face  and  features  from  my  view. 
And  as  1  raised  my  head  lie  spoke. 

" '  What  are  you  writing,  Senator  from 
South  Carolina?'  he  said. 

"  X  did  not  think  of  his  impel  tinenc#  at  first, 
hut  answered  him  involuntarily — 

'"lam  writing  a  plan  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Amerioau  Union.'  (You  know,  gentle- 
men, that  I  am  expected  to  produce  a  plan  of 
Dissolution  in  the  event  of  certain  contin 
genclea.) 


"To  this  the  intruder  replied,  in  the  coolest 
manner  possible : 

"'Senator  from  iiouth  Curoliua,  will  you 
allow  me  to  look  at  your  hand-r-youi'  right 
hand  V 

"lie  roic,  the  cioak  fell,  and  i  beheld  his 
face.  Gentlemen,  the  aight  of  that  face  struck 
me  like  a  thunder-clap.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
dead  man,  whom  extraordinary  events  have 
called  back  to  life.  The  features  were  those 
of  George  Washington;  yes,  gentlemen,  the 
intruder,  was  none  other  than  George  Wash- 
ington. He  was  dressed  in  the  Revolutionary 
costume,  su.li  as  you  see  preserved  in 
Patent  Oiiioe— " 

H..-re  Mr.  Calhoun  ptased,  apparently   mu 
agitated.     His   agitation,  I  need   not  tell  you, 
was    shared   by    the    company.      Toombs    at 
length  broke  the  embarrassing  pause  : 

"Well,  well,  what  was  the  issue  of  this 
scene?" 

Mr.  CalhQuu  resumed : 

"This  intruder,  I  have  said,  rose  and  asked 
to  look  at  my  right  hand.  As  though  I  had 
not  the  power  to  refuse,  I  extended  it.  The 
truth  is,  I  felt  -a  strange  chill  pervade  me  at 
his  touch  ;  he  grasped  it  and  held  it  near  the 
light,  thus  affording  me  full  time  to  examine 
every  feature  of  his  face.  It  was  the  face  of 
Washington.  Gentlemen,  I  shuddered  as  1 
lxdield  the  horribly  dead-alive  look  of  that 
visage.  After  holding  my  hand  for  a  moment, 
he  looked  at  me  steadily,  and  said  in  a  quiet 
way: 

"'And  with  this  right  baud,  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  you  would  sign  your  name  to 
a  paper  declaring  the  Union  dissolved?' 

"I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  'Yes,'  said 
I;  'if  a  certain  contingency  arises,  I  will  sign 
my  name  to  the  Declaration  of  Dissolution.' 
But  at  that  moment  a  black  blotch  appeared 
on  the  back  of  my  band — au  iuky  blotch, 
wbigb  I  sp<?m  to  see  even  now.  '  What  is 
that?' cried  I,  alarmed,  I  know  not  why,  at 
tb.f  blotch  upin  my  hand. 

"  'That,'  said  he,  dropping  my  hand — 'that 
is  the  maik  by  which  Benedict  Arnold  is 
ksow:;  in  the  uoxt  world.' 

"  Jb<  paid  no  more,  gentlemen,  but  drew 
from,  beneath  his  cloak  an  object  which  he 
placed  upon  the  table — placed  it  upon  the  very 
paper  on  which  I  was  writing. 

"That  object,  gentlemen,  was  a  skeleton. 

"  'There,'  said  he,  "there  are  the  bones  of 
Isaac  llayne,  who  was  bung  in  Charleston  by 
the  British.  He  gave  his  life  iu  order  to  estab- 
lish the  Union.  When  you  put  your  name  to 
a  Declaration  of  Dissolution,  you  may  as  well 
have  the  bones  of  Issac  Ilayne  before  you. 
He  was  a  South  Carolinian,  and  so  are  you. 
But  there  was  no  blotch  upon  his  right  hand.'' 
„_"JVitb  these   words,  the   intruder   left  tite 
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A    SECESSION   JUBILEE 

The  Buchanan  Democracy  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  Council. 

■Splendid  Banquet  to  tbe  Hon.  Preston 
Si  Brooks. 

i.«)l*l  (ioblcis,   Silver  fiolsktH  and   a   Fresh 
Sapitly  of  I'uura. 


-stand.  Tbe  citizens  then  loll  Into  do  Pile  line,  iiu  1  through 
the  avenue  thus  lormea,  exton  ilu^j  In)  n  ibe  hotel  to  lUe 
platform,  Mr.  Broiks  and  the  guests  p.*ec4dud  by  a 
bund  or  in... n  m  m  in  ii  in  the-  n!a.u<i,  mi  wtnoi  ttioy  took 
i  in  ii  i  in  ies,  amid  tbe  huzzas  ot'tau  spmituorB  No  very 
rampart  euthusluoni  wiMOiUilMi.nl  whilst  tb8  addresses 
were  bcUig  made,  bat  tho  applau  ,«    wis  uover  pilutless, 

ana  was  obviously  sincere,    throughout  tho  wonie  "-■• 


Tenifu'  Disunion  Speeches   by   Mr.  llrouks 
Hutler,  and  Senulor  Toombs,  &c. 

Fremont's   Election    to    H>t-    tine    Signal    for 
Secession  and  a  Robbrr'a  Hurcn  upon 

tl»C     I  II  Usury. 

Volunteers  Enlisted— Brooks   to    Head; 
the  Column. 

WHICH  IS  THE  DISUNION  PARTY  ? 

t&C.,  di.  &G. 


|From  tbe  Dully  Tunes  report.] 
Tbo  great  banquet  aud  iireaetHauou  o  l're?tou  S. 
Brooks,  got  up  by  his  COhStnu-oi:  of  the.  Fo  irih  Cou 
yrressional  district  of  i-'outb  Oaroliu  i  nine  oiaeo  ou  Fri  l*y 
the  So  tost.,  at  Ninety  six  depot,  no  mo  roa<i  between 
C  iiuiihi  i  and  Green  vino,  and  nm.it  two  hundred  and 
live  miles  from  tbo  City  of  Onnrln,i ia.  l'u«  alfatr  bid 
been  for  Beveral  weeks  10  preparation  Committees  wera 
•appointed  in  the  various  v. ling -.s  Urotigaout  tue  district 
Mo  raise  funds,  arrange  the  pretlinicaiies,  and  appoint 
committees  of  niniiatenitut.  li,v.ir)ooiy  entered  into 
the  business  en  amore;  iho  puoplrt  ^row  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  money  poured  in  by  hismifuls,  aud  the  se- 
veral subcommittees  met.  aud  worm  i  up  their  business 
oy  making  tbe  following  appoiiiitconts:— 
Presideut,  Ur.  8.  V  Caini, 

VICE  PRE  <1  hit  MS. 

JDr.  J  P.  Watts,  Oo|   L    Boozer, 

Col.  G.  A.  Addison,  Dr.  John  Logan, 

Col.  J.  H,  Irby,  Gen    Kmard, 

Br.  J   J.  Wardlaw,  J    P   Carroll,  Ksq., 

Br.  Pctur  Mooue,  Col     t   i;    H.ioiuioud, 

Ur.  Tbos.  Lake,  0,il    j   p.  Marshal, 

N.  McCants,  Etq.,  Etward  Noble,  Esq., 

C.  P.  Sailivit'i 
Oral  or  of  the  Day,  Gen  S.  ytjGowaa. 
commhxu  or  iwvit-thik 
Col.  A.  Slmkins,  n     w.  l„  Templelon, 

Ur.  E.  R.  Calboun,  Tan.  fuomp^on,  Esq., 

Gen.  Jus  Gillam,  A.  U  Gurliagton,  Eiq. 

<Japl.  R.  Cunningham,  Geo    p  Quattlebum. 

rOMMITTBI  01?  BSUBPTtOH 


Col.  B.  T.  Watts, 
Col.  A.  M.  Smith, 
Br.  Robert  E.  Campbell, 
Jus.  M.  Baxter,  Esq., 
Capt.  William  Hill, 
Freeman  Martin, 

II    ii     blallwoi  til, 

W.  P.  Andrews, 
Br.  Moses  Taggart, 
Br.  Geo.  H.  Wadaell, 
cMiii.ut  I  Perry  man, 
Capt.  J.  R.  Tarrant, 
Br.  W.  L.  Anderson, 
Col.  B.  Z.  Herudon. 


Maj.  J.  K.  Vance, 
On.  J    W   Livingston, 
W.  0.  Mnragne,  Esq  , 
Jo-ieph  Abney,  Esq., 
wiotiu  Sn.iev, 
Ca  it.  J    i'   Parks, 
Coi.  U    W    Bui, 
K.  W     lampbell,  Esq., 
N.  S    lie  ,'iuu, 
.1    ii.  Saiuple, 
Br.  U.  Go  Imaa, 
John  P.  (Uriatt, 
Maj.  vi   riuoer, 
Br.  Job  3oozer. 


CK)MM1T11E  OF  AKBANUKMKMS. 


W.  N.  itoore. 
Col.  W.  A.  Williams, 
Jas.  M.  Iiicliardsuu, 
Br.  Tbos   LaKc, 
Br.  J.  W.  Calboun, 
Mb.].  R   a.  Grifiin, 
Jumes  Crcswell, 
R   M.  White, 
N.  W.  Stewart, 
Capt.  J.  W.  Foosho, 
Albert  King, 

G.  W.  H  Uoa 
Marshal  ol  tbe  D»v,  t;„i. 


Miiu.nnre  lirurilts 
Ju.'.riHiiti  .SAle, 
Br.  W.  W.  IUPI8, 
Henry  Bji-d, 
£>i  iH-.ou  (Juaaey, 
«!apl,  W.  Curdur, 
Jnu-i-i  Kiilliir, 
r.  (!.  (.'iiUiu, 
W    N.  BlaKo, 

1'.  <:  f.i(jsi;omb, 
.1.  W.  CutU, 


.1    Kuiierts. 


usru-re  MAKsitAUi. 
Maj.  Z  W.  Carwilo,  0*jt  John  Bie.zr-r 

Capt.  Wm.  Porryauan,  c.pt  W.  tf.  tirimn. 

I'ttBASl/Ktlia 

Br.  T.  S.  Blake,  Dr.  W  J.  Calhoun, 

James  VI.  Kichindsi*. 
******* 

About  two  inilos  further  onwunj  on  ihi  road  to  Co- 
icmbia.  al  the  deimt,  was  tne  gro  md  celurtod  forth 
Bn-oks  festival,  Fiomsunrmu  tioops  of  uiuuiry  paoplu 
on  horsobaek  and  in  wi.goni.  poured  id  conl'UUaUy  irom 
«verv  side,  through  lanes  nue  nuns  and  Holds,  until  at 
lust,  when  the  hour  arrived,  itir  in*  m'jljd  crowd  m'u  l 
tuve  nuinisered  at  Kaat  ten  thousand  persons  foe 
la.Het  lorrocd  about  ouetni.-d  .,i  II, .,  e.aiiro  lu.lloaoD 
fceats  were  set  apart  lor  tli.^rn  n.  f.-ous  of  the  pUtrorni' 
■wluehwttserecUdlnas]ia.i-j<.ly  plattoa  groro.  Hjhind 
ihe  seais  wert  arrangi  d  lmi>;  tuhlei  on  which  the  h  tr- 
oecuo  dinner  was  served.  I'*,,  mbles,  apart  iroui  the 
rest,  were  reserved  lor  the  laoi ■■,<  a,„t  tueir  friends  aud 
the  Invited  guohls.  About  ,li;'4  u'olj.ik  the  olll  lers  Of  the 
<lay  ascouded  the  plutiorm,  ai,.|  in-  a.ivli nH  were  or 
deredto  oouduct  Mr.  Brooks  an  l  the  invito  i  giestn  to  th« 


spirod  by  the  occasion,  I  will  endeavor,  In  &  vory  brim 
manner,  to  state  some  ol  the  most  Important  ovouu 
which  havo  latoly  taken  place  In  Cojgross  and  the  course 
In  reference  to  threats  of  our  dlstlngunhed  representa- 
tive riuw  present  as  tbo  guesi  of  tula  eoo  >slon. 

Fellow  Citizens,  we  livo  hi  eventful  times.  Tbe  ropub 
lie,  or,  which  is  worse,  the  hoerties  ot  the  repubiio,  are 
in  danger. 

Ibe  great  question  out  of  which  rise  the  convulai  ion 
that  ublurb  aud  nhako  tbo  country  uk  with  an  eartu 
quuko  Is  the  quisnon  of  African  tlavery,  I  i  which  our 
ueslUiicB  are  bound  up  lorever.  In  comparison  witu  thin 
ihere  is  no  other  question  wonh  attentioa.  Some  ol  the 
t-talesol  this  Union  enj^y  the  iusthutio.  ol  alavery,  whilt 
olhers  do  net.  aud  those  which  do  not  seem  rufilved  thit 
every  new  Stato  which  may  do  aduvil  to  the  confederacy 
Eliail  agree  with  them  upon  this  subject.  Four  rerrito- 
nes  have  been  ucquired  biuce  the  ailopti -n  of  lb.;oou-ti 
tution— somo  by  purchase  and  some  by  conquest,  md 
the  exciting  question  which  bas  agiiate -i  the  country 
during  the  lust  session  of  Congres.-  is  in  reforeoce  to 
slavery  In  these  lerritorios — the  common  property  of  the 
Stales  of  this  Union. 

In  order  to  have  a  cloar  vi'-w  of  the  principles  mvolvod 
isi  this  contit.versy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  vuck  a 
iutlo;  anil  Gen.  MrGowan  then  gives  a  brief  history  of 
Hie  purehate  of  Lou^iana,  the  compromise  of  1(420,  aud 
ihe  compromise  measures  of  ihod 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  continued  Gcu.  M ■•■ft.  wi  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  thiru  g-eat  exiit'  no  nt  ttpou  tits  subject 
Ii  arites  in  the  following  ui»nu"t: — ivnotuer  portion  oi  tne 
Louisiuna  purchase  had  been  settled,  an  I  it  became  itat's 
iury  to  provide  lor  it  a  Ttrrltorial  government  Ac- 
I  oraingly.  Congress  in  1864  |,a.-.red  tbo  KjiMusuudNe 
broska  bill,  providing  noverumenib  (or  the  Torriiorks  of 
Unit  Uo-me.  These  Territories  area  part  of  thy  I,i>uisiau» 
purebase.  onr.  being  north  ol  tue  line  ol"  31  deg  oO  mm  , 
were  subject  to  tbe  Missouri  restriction;  aud  iuasmuoh  as 
me  ilissouri  line  had,  subm-quent  to  the  almisoioo  of 
Missouri,  hern  aoandoiie.:  in  re:erenee  to  territory  soiita 
ol  thul  line,  it  was  thought  just  to  aooiy  Ida  same  rule  to 
Territory  nrrth  of  it  at  line— 'o  dail  rfitn  Kaunas  aud  N'e- 
bruika  as  Utab  and  New  Blexieo  aad  boon  dealt  with, 
ileiicethe  Kansas  and  Nebra.'-ka  act,  whxti  was  jropirod. 
proposed  tnd  urgeo  through  Congress  by  the  noroic  Judge 

liouglis.  of  Lilinois— a  noui«lavehold.Dg  Stato repeileJ 

i   expr<  -sly  the   Missouti  rt-.-trietiou,   and   gave   thi  sama 

!   lights  to  the  people  of  those  Territories  a.-,  hai  be-  n  ore 

|    viouslj  given  to  the  people  of  UUu  and   New  MexUo, 

I    lhis  was  tair  t^aling.     It  was  noti  ing  m  no  tbtu  sheer 

justioo,  equality   aud   ri^bt       It   was    but    another    ap 

plication  oi  their  owr.   rule.      V.t   tbo  passage  of  tun 

bill  proiuced   one  of  trie   Ueroost   howls  which  his  ever 

bun    extorted    irom     abolition        To.1},     ab.toilou     the 

Missouri     huo    in     order,     thrcugh      tne    o.ieration    of 

I   uuother  rule,   to  take   Irom    u>   iialf   ol   CaiiiurLit  and 

nearly  all  ol  New  Muxijo  lying  south  of  that  hue;  but 

when  we  apply  iho   same  niie  to  territory  uorth  of  thai 

line,  aid  in  oomg  so  i Ida   dowu  the  Missouri   rostridtlon, 

!   they   ory  out  fUCred   compact  and   violated   faith— they 

laise  h|c!i  of  vntuous   mdlgnation,  shriek   for  licedom 

iiiui  thiiUion  revolution. 

."caiecly  hart  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  hill  pis?ei  Cou 
prikb,  vhen  Uiere  arose  a  faction  at  tue  Noi  h  uomp  '  td 
ol  the  odds  and  ends  of  every  con^eivaole  extravagance 
and  abturdity— a  iuaiou  of  all  tlie  vil-  hmi  of  ae  irriiut 
and  ureasy  society— whose  double  purpise  suems  to  have 
been,  aud  continues  to  bo,  Urst  to  overthrow  tha  demo- 
cratic administration  and  get  control  of  tnu  govermuiut 
10  order  W  repeal  tbo  Kansas  ami  Nebra  ka  act;  an  1  bj 
oond,  ihiouxh  the  instrumentality  of  abolition  aii  sooii- 
lies,  to  mould  aud  shapi  tue  instituti  -us  of  ita.--a^  ko  us 
lo  exclude  slavery,  w bother  they  aro  able  to  repeil  the 
I   law  or  not. 

The  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bil  ,  which,  gives  oqial 
rights  to  all  the  States,  and  under  the  op.  ration  of  whuh, 
nod  which  alone,  we  aie  enablH.I  to  outer  Kansas  with' 
our  property,  and  light  for  our  institutions  upon  tue  very 
soil,  was  signed  bv  Mr.  Pierce,  tbe  demjoratin  Pro.-ld.-nt 
of  the  uoited  States,  and  was  a  leading  uio,ikuio  of  his 
nuniinistratiou.  It  constitutes  the  most  impirtaut  piauk 
In  the  democratic  platform,  aud  upoa  it  tbe  existiug  tanue-j 
of  the  cay  are  loaae  up. 

Fello*  citizen*,  we  approve  tbe  act  ot  our  Imueiuiite 
represtDtnti\  e  aud  distinguished  guest  in  vollug  for  the 
Kansas  ana  Nebraska  bill  Wo  approve  tue  policy  oi 
Fiaakllu  I'ierco  in  giviug  bis  signature  to  p.  We  a(iprw. 
ciate  his  heroic  struggles  to  Oiaiut  on  and  execute  it,  acid 
wo  will  give  our  support  to  ibosr  wni>  are  c»inmiitoJ  to 
i'»e  all  the  powers  ol  the  t;euerul  govern  a'ni  to  curry 
out  that  set  la  g.iod  falih.  We  will  voio  for  .rarais 
liuc.ianun  for  President— not  lu  any  ^jurit  of  man  wor- 
kup, nor  because  wt  approve  everytbri«  /vlnch  ho  pr.i- 
mi.es  to  do  or  may  have  done—but  maiuly  beoause  h,i  is 
tbo  bearer  ot  the  democraiic  staudurd,  upon  which  ij  lu 
scribed  ibe  repeal  of  tbe  odioos  tti-c-ouri  .e.t  tenon  uad 

the  equal  lighu  of  all  the  Sin  i  s    in  reioreuce  10   elivery 
in    the  Territories.     Aud,   fellow  citizens,  at  the  *an« 
timo,  aLd  for  the  fame  reasons,  mis  will  war  w  t/ns  kiufc 
oyaimt  Unit  mongrel  crew  which.   Hue.  ih-.  bu.cciifi.ier  itqrilM 
naif  fai.adc  and  half  piruir.,   with  minyUd  ■urayr.n  an  I 
Curst!,  Jiyhle  urni*r  ths  b,,u:l  t„iu„i:r  «/'  bl-Ml't  rejiub  ic  Ilium 
—ihui  nto'Jey  null)  ij  fret:  n  Ucr„,  frannttiers.  Jrtt  nigg'fn 
atidfTeehnoters— (applause)— th.lt  roller  band,  hm,i-l  hi, 
Ihe  UfHarl,  rrnn,ailr  iratb><;  Frtmnil,  who,  of  all  the  in  n 
I  have  ever  known  or  heaid  ol    boat  iiesm  ves    Iho  indig 
oaxt  execration  ol  the  vacqulihod  piirloi;— 
lb.  fortius,  Is  there  i<ot  some  chosen  curse, 
."•oine  bidden  thunder.  In  ihe  emres  of  heaven 
ki  d  with  uncommon  wraih,  to  i.laet  the  wretch 
«  bo  owes  bis  greatuens  to  bis  cuuuti-j  'a  rulnr 
(I  oud  and  prjlon>cii  cheorB  ) 

I  niler  the  Kansas  and  r>obra*ku  act  .Siuihoru  eml 
I  ration  (loured  Into  Kauras.  Nebia^ka  was  yielded  to 
iheNonh  without  a  struggle  Kantas, -whicli  biixUmii 
and.  civmats,  U  adapted  U>  ilave  Idb'tr,  i.«m  uecaue  Southern 
in  iu  fetlvngs  mauetiy  miu  atubttih.d  by  lama  nt  the.  Ter 
iiiunal  lsHf*laiure,aiid  tlwiu  teen  thai  site  icon  aliuul  lo 


ttJ*W  tw  adwm.no/.  into  tlu:  Uuvm  as  a  slavi  Nta'e  Tnis 
ulaimcd  tbe  fanatical  faction,  aud  they  couimenced,  aon 
tbey  were  now  proBOcutring  in  that  Territory  civil  war. 
In  open  violation  and  contemptuous  disregard  of  both  the 
organic  act  and  the  laws  of  the  territory,  tbey  st  t  up  a 
government  of  their  own.  A  few  rero-gmios  irom  civil 
ized  society  met  at  fnpeka,  and  clauniujr  to  act  lor  tbo 
whole  fcr/itory,  adopted  a  couuiitutiou  excluding  slavery. 

This  production  ol  that  treasonable  «ssembiy  some  of  the 
black  republicans  hud  Iho  hardihood  to  present  to  Con 
press,  and  to  urge  tbe  aimlswouof  K'lusasaaa  free  State 
Whilst  tbis  extraorainary  application  wis  poudiug  ii(iou 
Congress,  Mr.  Cbarle.-auoinor,  a  Senator  irom  Massachu 
fells,    rose    iu    his   placo   m  tbe  Senate    aud  iiellvered  a   | 

striking  characteristic  of  Southern  society,  and  wo.  ln;ro 
lore,  honor  our  representative  lor  his  coarse  iu  thi3  par- 
ticular.    Wo  felt  that  he  represented  us   corroctly  wh-u, 
lading  lo  Hud  Mr   aumner  eisewhere    he  walied  into  tho 
-eunle  House,  aud    animate. i    by   the  exact  sentiment  of 
Ins  constituency,    ma oo  lb"    truducer   of  his  SutD  and 
lilood  lick  tho  dust  ot  tho  Chamber   which   hebaldeso 
.mud,  but  we  felt  o  en   more  proud  of  him   wueu  he 
tto(id  up  In  the  h*i|  of  justice  and  Baid,   "  Tho  ttrst  polul 
eal    lesson    whiub   my   ripening  faculties  fuuy  compre- 
hended and  appreciated,  was  ibe  high  moral  an  t  social 
ii   i,.  .'1111.11   of  overy   citizen  to   bend   himsolf  to  tho  tut 
jesu  ff  tbo  law      In   obenli  nee   to    the    precepts  of  ia/ 
youth,  which  are  sanetlonid  oy  the  experience  aud  julg 
ment  of  ripsr  jcutb,  1  submit  my  case  to  tue  judgment 
oi  the  Court  "    Wnen  we  board  this,  we  felt,  ihat  »n  the 
IM-rton  of  oor  repress ntativo  was  ombo.luid  not  ouly  the 
ipirit  to  resent  wrong  and    tuault,    but  also  that  other 
spirit— no     lees    creditable — ol    subordination    to     Hw 
lully     c.onslltuied    authority,    which   is    ouly    elimin- 
ated    In     Its     highest     degree     by     Chri'tian    ctvili 
I'-ition    uud    a    bijihly    cultivated    ntato      of     society. 
For  tbo  lirtl  time  iu  tho  history  of  the  country.  apT 
KOLul  rencontre  between  membi  rs  of  Congress  has  heca 
oagoilied  intonaiional  importance,  and  taken  up  as  a  wu' 
cry  by  (  no  ol  tJtie  pa i  ties  of  tbe  Union       An  oil,    once  ;-e 
spectable  and  respected  ommnnweoltb — Uassa<:hnseu> 
—  precipitamly  and  without  evidence,    undertoOK  to   pas.j 
r<  solutions  of  ceusure  upon  our  representative  and  .if  nn 
perilneut  requirement   u[Hin   Congress.     The  act   of  un- 
representative, prompted  by  a  burning  sense  of  v/ron^ 
and  by  a  high  and  noble  impulse,  was  characterized  as  a 
cowardly  outrage;  and  the  CongreFS  of  toe    Unil-ii  States 
was  required  to  expel   him   us    unworthy  of  a  seat  in  it. 
Ihe  black  republican  party  lu  tbo  House  ot  Represent* 
lives  took  up  the  charge  as  an  element  of  agitation— em 
b'lazuned  upon  their  banners  their  own  shame,  and  r-w 
dobvered  to  expel  bim  from  Congress   a,  unworthy    of  u 
Si  at  anongtt  tkero.     Tbey  tailed  in  their  wicked  atl-mix; 
but    In    cur    view  it    is    almost  to   be   regr  ited    mat 
they  did  1  ail       If  thut    mongrel  crew    of    black  spirits 
anu     gray     bad   succeeded    in    expelling     our    reo''e- 
i-oniative    Iron:    Congiess,     without     precedent,     with 
out    law,    wltlout    propriety    or     decent    pretext,      it 
vim.  hi      have      been     an     ostracism      as     honorable 
lo   him  anu  as  imim  rial  in  hisvory  as  that  of  Aristldes, 
who  v«cs  expt lied  trom  his  own  city  avowedly  because 
he    was    the    best    man   in  it      Tnu   eliort  to  expel  Mr. 
Brooke  was  a  political  uianieuvro  of  a   faua  ical  laciuu. 
Ibey  wished  to  weaken  tbo  democralio  party    by   a.->sail 
ieg  bim,  anl  tbiy  wished  to  strengthen  the  bluett  re.i.ib 
lituat  by  puuunp  to  tbe  sores  on  Mr  tiumuor's  bead,  and 
ibe  cry  of  flee  speech,  freesuil  and  Fremoal,     If  that  mij- 
uonal  faetiea  wish   to  make  our  n-preHeutativo  au  I    Mr, 
Sumner   tb:   exponents   rerpecnvely  of  the  two  pirties, 
we  certainly   have   no  objection.     If  they  am  witling  to 
accept  as  lie  living  embodiment  of  their  principles  ami 
(heir  parte  Ur.  Charles  rtumnor,  with  all   his  faincuoo  i — 
wlih    all  Cb.s    bypoc-isy — with   all   his    cowardice — aud 
with  all   ''He  tieep  scars  of  thunder  mtreuehed  upon  his 
loiehead,'*  vo  »  111  accept  as  tho  exponent  of  our  section 
and  our  paity  tbe  »bUmh  representative  ol  the  Fou  lii 
ooteressioLal   district  of  South    jarolnin,  Hoti    Preston 
S.  Brooks    vlto,  when   provoked   betond   endurance  by 
hlntnlers  heaped  upon  his  Stiteand  absent  i'  ieml,  hid  the 
ii.anlun-in  lit  punish    the     txpijiessor     fci/    piit>lu'<y     cani't.'j 
him     in     iht    Senile     Chamlier  nf  the  Vnit-d  .S'ta'es,  ani 
then,  like,  a  law  loving  aiul  laio  abiamy  citiz&n,  an  he  is,  *afi- 
Vtiited   himself  to  tin  judr/meaiof  the  lam      'the  ofl'irt  to 
expel  our  representative  failed,    but  poudi-ig  ii  resolution 
10  censure  him.  he    resigned  Ins  seat      Knowing  In,  coo 
stituency,   an.1   being   unwilling    that,  tbey  should  be  ills 
honored  tn  bis  person,   ho  appealed  ftom  a  black  repdb 
ican    HouFe  of   representatives   to   them.     They  have 
uluady  justuied   his   conliconce  uud  ondorsed  his  course 
by  the    most   extraoroinary    election    which   has    C7er 
trken  pitted   In  ibis  country — by   unanimously  rising  up 
and  re  electing   him,  without  his  returning  to  them  at  ail 
or  being   absent   trom    hla  seat  inore  thiu  a  brief  p;ru  d 
ol  recreation,    During  tho  wholo  course  ol  tills  all'tir  wu 
buve    watched    our  representative   wltn   f;ruat   an  I   in- 
ert using  anxiety.     Wo  have   heard  his  gallant  aot  in  de 
Itiice  of  his  Stato  and  blood  h  raided  as  a  crime,  anl  em 
blazoned  upon  the  piebald  banners  of  black  repuolicau 
inn.     Wp  have  seen  that  his  at'.t.  d.sgraciug  tlieir  chaui 
pion  has  "from  the  bottom elir red  tbe  b  Ii  wuhiu"  tho.se 
ulielitioii^ts.    We  havo  teen  him  lu  continual  peril,  besot 
by  a  yelping  crew.  10  and  out  of  Cougress,  aud  we  knew 
Unit,  if  ibey  win'.ed  tho  courage  to  meet  htiii  face  lo  face 
i.Ed  eye  to  eye    somo  of  them  wore  not  too  good  to  exe- 
cute their  threats  of  ussaHsinaiion  upon  him      In  the  true 
spittt  of  thoir  cliivalry  ho   has  even  been  invited  to  tra 
verse  tho  enemy 'cfcouu'ry — to  travel  tight  hundred  miloa 
I   lowuriis    the   Fal6  of  Niagara,   and   thus   lall  into    the 
:   ao.bush    of  theii   fipirttcd   acd    patriotic  heroes,    uador 
iho   miserable   pro:ext  ol    enjoying  tne   "cool  and    ro 
frothing  brcezea  ef  the  Clifton  tlouso,  ia  Canada."    We 
have  unserved   all   this  wiib  anxiety,  but  it  was  an  anx- 
iety overbalanced  by  atlmkulion.     wo  never  lookod  to 
ibe   tceno  of  struggle   but   we   saw   the   uoldtng  while 
plume  oi  our  gitl'int  rt  prcsentatlve  waving  (iroudly  lore 
most  iii.d  pi. mill;  pluiutbt  over  all,  und.  animated  by  h  s 
npirlt  in  ibeconUM,  our  watchword  has  been  Bnchanau 
nno  I'.reekonritigt— Kansas   and  Broolts.     (Loud  cecers  ) 
Mr.  Brooks— (hero   Mr.  Brooks  rose) — i:r,   luo  long  cuu 
lipittd  Struggle  it1  which  yon  have  latelj  beou  euga^ed  t. 
now  over,  aw;  it  becomes  my  pleasing  duty,  in  tho  uaoe 
j  nuil  on  tbe  purl  (.  your  fol  owcllicena  hero  assembled,  in 
I   welcome  you  back   egifn  viibiu  the  imuIUj  oi  your  o  *  . 
eiiitclu  uud  pi  oud  South  Carolina,  wuoec  character  yoi 
have    rileiii.stl,     and    whoce    spun,    as   Is    Illustrate 
throughout  Ibe  Revolution,    au  I  more  lately  ou  toe  Held-" 
of  Vixlco,  you  have  so   well   displayed,   muutameil  »u  I 
honored.     Weltomo,   sir,    welcome   back   to   too  a' mrt  t 


Congiesnonal  d istnct  ol  South  Carolin  ,  who-.o  principle* 
you  have  bo  well  illustrated,  uud  whose  venerable  au  1 
01  iiumi  son  >eu  have  deloudcd  at  ibe  peril  of  your 
I  fe.  The  Fourtti  Congressional  district  now  enrolls  your 
name  in  tho  long  list  ot  distinguished  niM.ui  u  and 
orators  who  have  given  her  renown,  and  begs  me  here, 
>viib  one  acclaim,  to  givo  you  ossuiance  id'  a  unanimous 
re  election,  at  an  early  oay,  to  that  Congres.s  wnljb  we 
.Link  you  worth,  and  wnero  we  intend  you  shall  re 
muin,  without  tear,  tavor  or  enaction,  or  ajy  dreau 
*  liatover  of  the  consequences.  (Applause.)  Wei 
ft-nee,  thrice  welcome,  bask  from  the  hold  ut'  strife  to 
the  ewcet  and  peaceful  boi-om  of  your  la.nily,  where 
under  tho  very  shadows  of  the  oh'.  Star  Fori  ot  Ninety 
eix.  journay  eijoy  rtposo  for  a  Bhnrt  period,  uud  lui 
tune  again  the  true  spirit  of  the  oleu-n  time,  of  ubieo  you 
have  fctiown  yourseli  so  noble  an  exponent  Auu  uually, 
tir,  permit  me  in  tho  name  of  the  aboeyviile  district — a 
am  held  up  as  the  type,  the  result,  the  effect  of  Me  ih"i  i 
tutlon.  But  let  tne  tell  you,  fellow  citizens,  thai  is  on  » 
point  of  view  you  are  as  deep  In  the  mire  as  I  am,  far 
they  say  that  1  am  a  correct  type  al?o  of  yourselves 
(Applause)  t  is  a  proud  distinction  to  me,  an  honrr^  1 
am  glad  to  have  Butlbeysay  that  the  "bully" — which 
Is  now  my  soubriquet  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line — 
Is  but  a  fair  6ampli.  of  overy  slaveholder  south  of  thai 
line.  Mow,  ii  ther<  Isaoharacter  en  this  carta  that  I 
oesptse  it  is  that  of  the  bully.  A  coward  I  fauj.it. 
lor  (iou  Almighty  la  his  wisdom  has  denied  lieu 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  He  can  Kive 
to  man;  but  the  bully  poi  verts  aud  misuses  one  o 
•  hose  choicest  gift*.  Yet  that  la  the  character  Id 
which  1  am  represented  It  us  the  character  lu  whl  ■'. 
you  are  represented.  This  question  of  slavery,  caught 
up  at  luo  North  from  tho  poisoned  lips  of  Wilberf  ereo  lu 
England,  has  been  crowing  and  expanding  When  u 
made  its  appearance  first  It  was  not  larger  than  a  man 
hand;  now  it  la  of  the  size  and  proportion  of  an  elepjam, 
threatening  with  its  trunk:  to  pull  down  the  veypilla*' 
of  our  government,  and  Involve  the  country,  possibly,  la 
ruin.  1  has  to  gro»L  aud  expanded  that  feieaiis  hava 
he  en  gendered  aud  sections  arrayed  agiiust  eacu  Otoe."  in 
u  hostillly  which  tho  people  of  America,  either  North  or 
south,  feel  to  no  people  lu  the  world  but  than,  elvei.  It 
has  divined  churches.  It  has  done  more.  It  lifts  broken 
down  political  parties.  Jt  is  now  ali-cousuuiiim  aud  ail 
absorbing,  It  Is  overshadowing  everything  I.  run-. 
into  every  act  of  legislation,  from  the  lowest  l<>  the  uigh 
e„l  You  cannot  clean  out  a  harbor — you  cannot  build  u. 
custom  house — you  cannot  publish  a  book  without  having 
•be  question  of  slavery  or  anti  slavery  controlling  votes 
in  the  houeo  of  Beprseentalives.  And  why?  Because 
under  our  system  of  colkctiog  revenues,  the  exports,  ac 
coming  to  our  doctrine,  pay  duty  on  the  imports  and  fili 
■  he  treasury.  It  has  continued  to  grow  in  magnitude,  in 
violence,  in*ll  absorbing  Importance,  until  at  last  it  ha« 
ttevfcloptd  itself  in  Kuuas,  where  citizens  of  the  same 
j; cvernment  have  shed  each  other's  biooi  May  Go  l 
plant  that  the  ten  drops  which  have  been  shed  in 
:  si  >ae.  may  not  foreshadow  a  coming  storm,  in  which 
he  bad  passions  of  men,  fonael  by  fanaticism,  and 
waning  ii|  mi  those  who  fight  tor  their  homes  and  fire 
tides — lor  the  honor  of  their  men,  and  the  virtue  01  their 
women — may  revel  uncontrolled,  and  drencn  this  meek 
eaiih  in  torrents  of  human  blood.  We  must  judge  of  a 
tuny  as  we  judge  of  an  army;  wo  must  take  its  leauers. 
What  have  we  at  the  South,  with  this  institution  timed 
uuou  us,  aud  become  a  part  of  the  warp  ol  our  >ocieiy  ? 
What  have  we  to  expect  from  a  party,  one  of  who^e 
'eadere  has  spoken  of  the  constitution  of  your'counuy  as.a 
league  with  ceath  and  a  coverant  with  toil;  and  another 
"I  whom  iuvolteSj,  the  "higher  law"  to  authorize  him  to 
violate  a  constitution  which  he  has  sworn  to  support  ou 
:be  book  Issued  to  man  by  ibe  Modt  High  hlrooolf—  aud 
.in.  u. i  r  of  Arhom  (whom  It  does  not  become  me  to  s.ieuit 
of  but  in  lei  ms  of  respect  )  who  has  recen  ly  said,  that 
v. hen  they  elected  their  Northern  Fresideut  tuoy  would 
put  into  harness  the  slavery  Senate;  and  if  they  resisted 
tlitir  strength  or  their  Influence,  that  they  would  grind 
ihem  between  tho  upper  aud  nether  milutones  of  aioll 
lint,  power — that  man  who  impudently  and  impiously 
asked,  as.  representing.,,  the  sentiment  ff  this  people, 
m  anti-slavery  constitution,  an  autl  slavery  Uiblo,  an  t 
an  anti  slavery  dod?  Whit  can  you  expect  from 
Lhein?  1  will  nil  you,  fellow-citizens,  what  I  be- 
lieve from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  1  set  up  to  have 
none  of  the  gilta  of  prophecy;  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
statesman;  bat  ifaiu  iaenllfled  with  your  interests, 
and  1  am  a  man  of  common  sense  I  see  what  It  U 
coming  to,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  political  questions 
will  have,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  be  sewed,  not 
by  i-talesmen  in  conclave,  but  to  be  cut  like  the  Gordian 
Knot,  with  the  sword.  ItBcemslnthe  providence  ol  Go  1, 
ihai  tho  institution  of  slavery,  which  has  so  interwoven 
i  sell  with  our  hociii  fabric,  that  If  It  falls  we  fill  with  it. 
Vas  to  bo  determined  upon  the  American  continent  Toe 
uroblem  of  Blavery  utility  has  to  be  settled  on  the  Ameri- 
i  an  continent  Ttlngs  are  working  to  a  crisis,  aud  a 
ctisu!  which  affects  not  only  your  order  and  your  in- 
ler^sts,  but  it  uflects  yfcur  viltllty — your  very  oxlstence 
n- a  pet  pie  The  tiouth,  immediately  after  the  Bucoesisful 
war  of  the  revolution,  stood  with  twelve  pro  Klavt-ry  Stales 
Hgaii.st  one  anil  t-lavery  The  crusade  against  them  has 
been  wagoc  somelimoB  slowly,  by  gradual  and  arttul ap- 
proaches— sometimes  by  an  allectod  retrocession,  then 
egatu  by  a  rapid  "/lunge  forward.  The  South,  with  a 
i, hi, .in. inn, itj  more  generous  than  discreet,  nas,  lime 
alei  time,  submitted  to  compromises,  every  one  of  whicu 
urns  been  m  her  a  stab  under  the  liiili  rib.  Tne  in  .i 
LuiKlake  untie  by  the  peop  e  of  the  .South  was  made  by 
i ne  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  Tuese  great  and  good 
men — lar  greater—  possibly  netter— than  we  would  ha, 
M.d  doing  better  potsibiy  than  we  would  have  done  uu 
oer  the  precise  circumstances,  were  yet  wanting  in  our 
no  vantages,  for  the  scales  have  beon  removed  from  our 
eyes  aud  we  see  things  not  as  they  aw  thorn.  Tue  Ursi 
unMako  was  made  on  tho  IKth  July  in  the  year  i787, 
ween  Virginia,  yielding  to  the  iovo  "of  Liberty  aud  •  I 
Union,  mogoauimously  surrendered  her  Nortnwesteru 
Territory,  from  which  five  States  alone  wore 
to  bo  made,  but  from  which  the  Yankees  hif.- 
t heated  us  out  of  another.  When  the  email  ' 
siaies  said  to  the  ^larger — "Why,  you,  with  ' 
this  territory  will  oversnudow  us;  we  have  a  great  | 
deal  to  pay  ;  surrender  jour   lands,   therefore,   to  the   | 


lommon  funu;  redureyoiiiB.ze  to  the  proper  proportion* 
o  if.at  wo  can  live  harmonioisly" — I:  was  done  It  iras 
'■"■  <"•'  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  b.it  It  was  „ 
mmtalie.  That  mn-take  was  lucorporutnu  in 'the  ordinaoco 
or  l,b7.  'Ibe  latal  error  was  the  provision  by  Kui.cn 
-,uvery  or>involumary  servitude,  e»cept  for  critoo  w«. 
lor  ever  prohibited  tl.ere.  That  was  a  tacit  acieao  Wede 
uutxx,  tu.t  slavery  was  ol  Itself  wrong.  Ana  here  lot  mV 
>ell  you  thot  any  people  who  disirun  it  are  nut  prepare  I 
it)  oeienri  it.  I  tell  you  more  limn  liiat— tnose  greai!  au  i 
gnodmeii  did  distrust  it  They  did  nut  believe  at  tha 
nine  that  slavery  would  exist  at  this  day  onm-  America 
f  t lament.  Uav.  luoor  had  ceased  to  be  profitable  in  Vir 
g  n.a.  i/r.  Jf^-raen,  v:lu.  has  Utu  rJijUd  Ui,.  (;reai  ApniHt 
■  J  Li,*rly,  lannetf  dntrus  ed  ,ke  iruiiulvm  They  thouehi 
i:  was  Impoverishing  their  soil  aud  interfering  witn  theli 
liKuptruy.  But  the  linger  of  tho  Almighty,  which  has 
■fit  us  impress  on  this  institution  on  more  occasions  than 
me,  is  viable  In  that  very  importantly. seeming  invemiuu 
u.eoolton  gm- cottm  lt> elf  being  an  indispensable  pro- 
uuut,  (in  article  of  necessity  next  to  bread,  for  the  peop  e 
ol  the  world.  The  irtmers  of  our  constitution  aud  tne 
n  embers  of  the  Confederate  Assembly  never  believed 
iii.i  the  innitt.tion  wouid  be  what  It  is  now-tne 
Btiwigest    element     In     the     lociety    of   one-hair    ,," 
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ANOTHiiB  SHMEK   FOR   DIM  U  HI  ON. 

"SoTcmor  Wl»c  (tiling  what  Be  will  Do  IT  the 
People  will  Buck  lll'u. 


Henr>  A.  Wlw,  Governor  of  Virginia,  being  called 
on  lately  iu  u  public  meeting  tit  Richmond,  nmdu  a 
trpeccb,  of  which  we  find  tho  following  report  in  the 
Moral  J  : 

Mr.  President :  If  this  w.is  an  ordinary  political 
canvas — if  we  were  not  standing  upon  the  vef  y  brink 
of  the  most  ti  1 1  ible  of  revolutions — if  I  wan  not  stand- 
ing in  tie  position  that  I  uui,  charged  with  your 
trust,  bound  hv  jour  obligations,  clothed  with  your 
power — not  only  responsible  to  my  God,  to  my  coun- 
try and  to  myself,  but  oiri:;ally  bouud  by  a  judicial 
oath— i  would  delight,  sir,  to  address  this  assembly 
to-night  The  orjluiaiy  toiiics  1  could  calmly  touch  ; 
the  ordinary  argument*,  p>0  and  con,  as  parties  hare 
contended  heretofore,  I  could  weigh  cdmly  and  uot 
(distrust  tnjself  ;  but  I  say  to  you,  that  as  the  CUiet 
.Magistrate  ul  this  state,  I  do  not  feel  thai  I  can  anti- 
cipate comirg  events,  which  cast  their  shadows  before 
them. 

None  of  the  old  isioies  disturb  mu  in  timos  like 
these — ubuui  old  aiid  State  differences  in  mere  party 
j>ositioiis.  There  is  a  weight  at  this  moment  ro-o-iiig 
upon  the  minds  of  serious  men,  winch  is  oppressive. 
You  have  bund  of  that  pist tine  which  have  tr.ed 
men's  souls.  Times  ate  coining,  and  are  near  upon 
us  which  wilt  cgain  try  who  are  men,  who  are  tri- 
thrs,  and  uho  are  traitors.  [Enthusiastic  cheers.] 
You,  whose  minds  are  occupitd  in  the  way  of  ordi- 
nary business,  may  talk  and  leel  as  usual  about  a 
Presidential  election;  you  are  not  called  mi,  us  I  am, 
to  think  and  feci  about  nothing  else  b.it  the  business 
cf  the  state,  the  safety  of  her  people ;  and  you  may 
not  see  the  dangers  around  as  I  do,  because 
jt  is  not  so  much  your  province  as  mine 
to  look  ahead  and  ask,  "What  is  coming,  aad 
what  shall  be  done  tor  the  Commonwealth?" 
though  that,  as  patriots,  is  your  concern  as  well  as 
mine.  But  us  for  me,  every  moment,  evory  hour  al- 
most— every  hour,  because  the  small  hours  are  taken 
from  sleep  to  think.  I  cay  every  moment  ii  oeeupiei 
in  relkclit  g  te/tatmusl  the  Governor  of  Virginia  do  in 
the  ooiumA!  contingency.  I  ttel  that  it  is  uo  time  to 
trifle  with,  no  time  to  hesitate,  and  yet  no  time  to 
rashly  anticipate  any  thing,  or  to  suv  lightly  vrlai 
shall  be  dor.e.  Do  not  misunderstand  mo,  air.  Drei 
Jul  as  these  responsibilities  are,  let  no  man  do  urn  the 
injustice  to  suppose  tl*at  1  am,  at  a  moment  like  thH, 
skulking  1  :om  this  responsbihty.  [Enthusiastic 
cheers. J  Do  not  suppose  that  I  regret  you  have 
placed  mc  where  I  may  be  called  upon  in  this  border 
■late  iiist  to  «ct.  You  may  have  found — .tint  would 
to  God  J  uu  hud  found — a  stronger  man  to  lean  upon  ; 
hut  such  as  I  am,  physically,  mentally  and  morally, 
1  thank  Goo  thut  1  am  where  I  am,  and  that  I  aui 
with  you,  p.. pared  for  the  worst.  [Cheers.]  I  need 
jour  assislance,  and  every  man  needs  that  of  his 
neighbor:  but  if  the  worst  comt-s  to  the  worst,  and 
the  thunder,  and  the  lightning,  and  the  storm  must 
rage,  I  say  I  shall  mtet  it  without  fear.  [Enthusias- 
tic enema.] 

The  terms  are  presented  to  us,  and  wo  have  to 
choose-  those  which  are  moat  favorable  to  our  inter- 
est*. Each  paity  now  in  tne  field  holds  out  certain 
terms,  and  the  question  with  us  is,  which  are  we  to 
accept  ?  I  gay,  if  there  is  a  conservative  party  loft  in 
the  country — thq  only  national,  the  only  llniou  loving 
portf,  wbose  flag  wuves  and  fl  'Uts  iu  every  stata  of 
the  confederacy — that  party  is  the  great  democratic 
patty.  [Loud  cheers.]  Ou  ibe  one  hand  you  have 
peace,  safety,  prosperity,  progress,  on,  on,  as  we  hive 
Leen  going  lor  more  than  seventy  years.  But  ou  tbo 
other  hand,  if  this  ground  swell  of  fanaticism — not 
in  the  North  alone  hut  in  the  South  as  well  as  iu  the 
North,  for  tbtre  is  evidence  tUat  we  have  fanatics 
among  us — if  the  evils  of  all  the  isiub  shall  combine, 
and  that  which  yesterday  was  trio  last  is  no  louder 
the  worst;  but  we  have  another  present,  which  is 
last  oud  worst;  it  is  all  the  isms,  I  sty,  com- 
bined in  the  superlative  lain,  which  I  denounce 
BS  demonism.  If  that  sbdl  prevail  against  Democ- 
racy, God  knows  the  question  feai  fully  arises,  what 
will  toe  do  t  To  decide  this  will  not  depend  upon  one 
or  tiro.  This  puts  the  argument  of  the  election  in  its 
proper  liuht:  and  whilst  I  feel  the  gloom  of  the  re- 
sponsible position  in  which  1  am  placed,  I  may  con- 
sole myself,  sir,  and  I  do,  that  1  am  but  a  humble 
ptato  executive  officer — that  I  will  be  but  ministe- 
rial. 1  *hall  luivc  to  obey  orders — legislative  orders, 
conventional  orders.  1  have  more  masters  thau  one. 
Your  organized  Legislative  and  judicial  power 
may  control  me;  but  ubovo  all,  that  which  u 
liboTc  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power — 
the  coabtitutional  power  of  the  people  ■ —  may 
control  me.  1  am  glad  that  1  have  these  groat 
instruments  to  defend  mu  against  the  weight 
«nd  pressure  of  the  responsibility  which  is  now  so 
heavy,  and  may  be  so  murh  greater  iu  the  future. 
About  a  year  ago,  or  a  little  more,  I  warued  you 
that  that  black,  insidious,  midnight  order,  which 
ptalknl  this  stale  wdli  its  daik  lantern,  and  which 
deceived   many  honest  minded  men,  but  none  of  its 


t^k,  **m&  you   ot    tue  ua   mm   r^uow- 

«..  a    R.Km  TV,d '  te™'D«8  »'  demonism  to  distract 

to  debute  the  question  here  to-night,  who  is  right  or 
vhfviumng.  God  forbid  that  f  should  ever  debate 
the  question  who  is  right  or  who  is,  wrong,  NJrih  or 
bouth,  or  which  is  the  assailant  of  the  other?  Sir,  if 
JHr.  A  vT  I.  should  knock  me  down  or  spit  in  my 
toce,l  would  as  soon  debate  with  him  the  question 
who  began  the  quarrel?  If  you  ask  me  whether  the 
JNorlh  is  iiK.vi.lmg  the  South  or  vim  versa,  I  tell  you 
IheiC  is  one  piece  of  inherent  evidence  thai  beats  the 
record  of  evidence  out  of  sight.  I  would  not  give 
one ipitco pi  inherent  testimony  for  all  the  intrinsic 
evidence   iu   tie   world.    Let  me   illustrate  what  I 

'A  party  of  twelve  men  are  sworn  to  trv  the  f»0t 
Whether  A.  assaulted  B.,  or  B.  a.-saultei  A.  There 
sire  no  witnesses  present,  If  you  please,  but  the  parties 
themselves.  They  ore  alone  with  each  other  in  tne 
iiighwav;  and  trom  their  owu  stories  you  Ioaru  that 
Mo  subject  matter  of  the  controversy  is  a  piece  of 
propeily-a  bank  note,  or  anything  else,  which  is 
owned  and  possessed  by  the  one,  aud  which  the  other 
desired  to  lake  away.  Now,  independent  of  all  posi- 
tive proof,  u  hich  of  the  two,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
■was  jo  be  the  assailant— he  who  had  the  thing  or  be 
-ho  had  it  not  ?  The  possessor  h  id  only  to  remain  at  I 
peace  in  older  to  coutitue  in  quiet  possession.    The 

speech,  whether  it  tends  to  elect  Fillmore  or  Fre- 
mont, so  democracy  would  be  defeated.  It  is 
more  a  Fremont  than  it  is  a  Fillmore  speech.  I 
undertake  to  say  to  this  agitator  and  disturber 
of  our  peace  and  unity  among  onrselves,  that 
there  is  a  Mayor  in  this  city,  a  Oommou wealth's  At- 
torney, and  a  Grand  Jury,  and  he  bad  better  look  to 
the  clauses  of  the  penal  statutes  of  the  code  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  imposes  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the 
offence  of  speaKing,  writing  or  publishing  matter 
tending  to  impair  the  value  of  property  in  slaves. 
Draw  up  the  indictment — summon  a  venire — read  the 
statutes — introduce  the  offensive  Wilmot  Proviso 
spi  teh  made  years  ago  in  Powhattan,  I  believe,  aud 
Lis  speech  made  here  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  African 
Church,  a  tit  rostrum  for  its  black  republicauisui. 
Give  both  in  evidence  to  prove  his  confe3SionB  and 
the  quo  animo  of  guilt  or  innocence  ;  and  if  he  could 
uot  be  convicted,  it  would  be  because  ho  would  avail 
himself  of  some  technical  aud  formal  defence.  [En- 
ILusiustc  cbiers.] 

I  speak  moie  ss  a  citizen — more  as  a  si  iveholder — 
more  us  a  poulheru  man,  feeing  deeply  on  this  sub 
ject,  than  as  one  horned  in  the  technicalities  of  the 
law,  when  1  say,  that  if  he  has  not  violated  the  letter, 
he  has  violated  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Uws  for  the 
protection  of  slave  property.  [Loud  ch^ets.]  He 
has  furnished  arguments  and  rallying  cries  to  the 
New  York  Herald  and  Iribune,  aud  no  has  raised  a 
black  fleg  in  our  very  midst.  A  speech  like  this — au 
offence  like  this — cries  to  heave.u  agauist  one  who 
•  tight  to  have  let  his  right  hmd  forget  its  cunning, 
and  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  before 
he  Uttered  treason  to  the  hearth  and  homo  of  the 
mother  who  bore  him.     [Tremendous  cheers.] 

Rousing  at  the  call  of  the  state,  now  when  evory 
loyal  spirit  is  planning  for  the  public  good — when 
the  bravest  hands  are  raised  to  strike  for  Virginia  — 
it  meanly  linking  in  our  midst  one  be  found  false  to 
bis  trust,  his  honor  and  his  home,  who,  scorning  sanc- 
tions, human  and  (living,  betrays  his  country  aud  his 
state  to  her  foes,  and  sells  eternal  honor  fir  eternal 
shame,  Justice  then  reddens  into  wrath,  and  doiaandj 
the  culprit  lor  the  greet  example,  which  will  rsstorc 
ticial  order  aud  reinstate  the  laws.  [Enthusiastic 
cheers.]  The  worst  of  traitors  is  the  traitor  to  his 
uulive  iand.    [Cheers.]     lie  is 

A  Iruitor  to  mankind,  who  In  aeauue 
TlialUowu  the  course  of  time  will  lire  the  world, 
Kidea  not  uyon  the  litfhtmng  of  the  sky 
To  save  Ida  country.    [Tremendous  cheers.] 
I  love  Ihe  ur.ion  of  the  states  butter  th  in  any  Black 
Republican  does.  [Cheers.]    I  know  of  but  one  thing 
worse  than  disunion — but  one,  and  that  is  dishonor. 
[Enthusiastic  applause.]     1  have  said  it,  and  I  repeat 
it  a  thousand  times,  ii  is  with  the  union  of  the  states 
as  it  lb  with  the  uuion  of  m^trimoii', —  i  good  man,  a 
good  citizen,  a  good  moralist,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
('.til.  r  will  bear  anything,  bear  on,  bear  all,  bear  ever 
— all  except  one  thing.    The  moment  his  honor  is 
touched  by  a  pin's  point,  he  will  burst  the  bonds  of 
union  as  the  burning  withes  wore  bllfstttd  by  the  vig- 
orous limbs  of  the  yet  uusboru  Nazarite.     [Tremen- 
dous cheers.] 

1  believe,  aud  here  proclaim  it  to  von  iu  the  Capitol 
of  the  state  over  which  I  am  constituted  Governor, 
that  the  most  cousei  vulive,  the  uo.sl  patriotic  thing 
that  you  c*n  do  tn  preserve  this  Union,,  with  all  its 
blessings — und  they  are  imineaanrciblo  aud  innu- 
merable— is,  to  convince,  iu  some  stern,  strong  form 
of  expression — sobuily,  seriously,  calmly,  with  the 
purpo.-e  of  men  who  know  their  righ's  and  dure 
maintain  them — convince  these  northern  domom  and 
the  traitors  in  your  midst,  that  you  will  not  beir  dis- 
honor ;  thut  you  will  not  submit  to  be  subdued  ;  that 
you  will  not  submit  lo  bo  degraded  hy  bjmg  |>ro- 
vmciuhzed.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  Convince  tnom 
of  this  and  your  properly  is  side,  your  peaoe  is 
safe,  your  country  is  safe.  [Cheers.]  lloiv  will  you 
convince  them  ?  lam  waiting  for  your  oroerj.  [Loud 
cheers.] 


I  iranl  you  to  ask  yourxeloes  jird,  what  you  will  do. 
If  Bucbuuau  is  elected  President  of  the  Uuited  States 
there  will  he  no  aggression  upon  us  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  you  will  have  nothing  to  do.  You  have 
only  to  go  ou  and  keep  the  peace.  Sit  still  under 
your  own  vine  aud  fig  tree,  and  all  will  remain  happy 
and  united,  and  your  blessings — so  far  us  government 
plob  ciiou  aud  executive  uction  are  concerned — will 
be  left  unmarrtd.  At  all  events  we  shall  hive  a  re- 
spite.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  But  thn  fearful  al- 
ternative is,  what  will  you  do  it  the  Black  Bepublican 
cundidute  is  elected? 

If  Buchanan  is  not  to  be  olectcd,  God  grant  that 
Fillmore,  as  he  is  a  man  of  patriotism  nod  principle 
— for  I  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  hi-j  baiog  a 
a  good  mau,  though  on  the  subject  of  slavery  au 
abolitionist,  as  I  know,  him  to  be,  from  nearly  eleveu 
yeais  service  with  him  in  Congress — I  say  G  id  grant 
that  he  may  be  elected  if  Buchanau  is  uot  But,  sir 
be  is  out  of  sight  in  this  race.  Ilo  will  serve 
to  diiitract  and  divide  neighbor  from  neighbor  in 
the  South,  aud  to  fuse  foes  in  Ihe  North.  His  name 
will  serve  to  shield  some  bad  uud  who  really  do  not 
mean  an  honest,  bona  Ji.de  support  to  him.  [Loud 
cbcert-.]  It  will  serve  to  keep  off  some  good  men  and 
divide  them  liom  the  democracy,  though  lam  glad 
to  sen  that  the  best  of  them  are  begiuuing  to  concede 
that  democracy  is  the  only  hope  of  safety.  But,  if 
Fremont  is  i  h  eted,  is  it  a  wrong,  they  will  ask,  that 
one  man  is  elected  instead  of  another?  Never  wd 
we  say  that  that  is  a  wrong. 

Fremont  is  nothing.  [Cheers.]  He  is  less  thaa 
nothing  in  my  estimation.  [Enthusiastic  cheering 
He  is  but  a  mere  personation  of  Ltlack  Republicanism' 
tbe  bearer  of  the  black  flag.  [Oh.-ers.]  Tin  qu 
tion  'a  ill  not  he,  shall  Fremont  reign  over  you  at  i 
me'/  hoi.  it  will  be,  shall  the  black  flag  be  ereeto'l, 
shall  :ht  higher  law  be  executed  by  the  President  of 
the  Uiined  Slates  over  the  reigu  of  tho  constitution 
and  tbe  laws?  Shall  property  be  invaded  with  ioa- 
puiiir.1  V  Yrs,  you  will  tiud  hundreds  that  will  siy 
— ihct  begin  already  to  say — "Oh I  wait — wait  for 
some  overtac: — wait  lor  him  to  do  some  wrong!" 
Tell  me,  will  any  persou  eutertainiug  feelings  of  »elf- 
respecl,  having  tbe  spirit  and  courage  of  a  man,  wait 
to  prepare  for  war  while  its  cloud  is  in  the  horizju 
until  alter  I  ho  declaration  of  war  is  made? 

Telline,  if  the  hoisting  of  the  Muck  Republican  jl-tg 
in  the  hands  of  an  adventurer,  born  illegitimately  tn  a 
neighboring  state,  if  not  ill  begotttn  in  thit  very  city— 
t*U  iue,  if  the  lu>isUng  of  the  black  flug  over  you  by  a 
Frenchman's  bastard,  while  the  arms  of  civil  war  are 
already  clashing,  is  not  to  be  deemed  an  overt  act  and 
declaration  of  war  ?  Well,  sir,  you  wdl  not  only 
hear  the  cry,  wait,  watt,  and  that,  too,  in  the  sacred^ 
name  of  tbe  Union — that  can  ouly  be  saved  by  actioe 
now — tbey  will  say  wait,  wait,  wait,  not  ouly  iu  thi 
sacied  name  of  conservatism,  which  they  are  crush), 
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Well,  now,  so  it  is  with  the  North  aud  the  South. 
l'he  Souili  lias  property  iu  slave^r-^  property  kuo.wu 
to  tin:  law*,  a  possession  which  is  fortified  by  a 
quadruple  tier  of  laws— federal  constitution  and 
federal  statutes,  state  constitutions  and  sUte  statute* 
— - end  it  luis  rights  belonging  to  that  property  equally 
lASognistri  und  fortified;  and  that  property  and  those 
rights  the  North  desires  to  abolish,  to  take  away  and 
'todestroi.  The  Souih  desiics  to  be  let  alone — to  be 
lel4  iu  q^iet,  lawful  possession  ;  and  the  North  is  bent 
upon  iiii-iu/bing  and  destroying  the  quiet  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  that  property .  Which,  in  the 
natuic  ol  'be  case,  is  bound  to  be  the  assailant  ?  He 
who  has  no  other  mode  of  success  but  aggression  ? 
What  ami  ug  wise  aud  just  men  ought  be  the  verdict  r 
Why,  lhat  the  niau  with  the  bank  note  ought  to 
tie  allowed  safely  to  walk  the  highway  with  it 
In  hi*  i"  eket,  aDd  bis  lawful  property  ought 
not  to  ten  pi  any  one  to  assail  him  for  i'-s  possession. 
[Cheers]  And  the  S  ;utu  ought  to  be  Lt  alone,  and 
Bo  power  ought,  without  law  aud  agaiust  law,  to 
attempt  I"  abolish  and  destroy  its  property  in  slaves. 
.And  t^e  fact  proves  itself  that  the  party  which  would 
abol'sb  ..id  destioy  the  property  is  necessarily  the 
part)  >iL  i,h  must  assail  'he  parly  which  possesses  it. 
.AtteiDp1  not  to  abolish  the  legal  rights  aud  passes- 
»ions,  and  ihere  will  be  no  war.  But  there  is  war, 
and  the  mbject  of  controversy  is  property,  whien  is 
lawful  in  the  one,  ana  which  the  other  would  destroy; 
and  Ihe  war  itself,  for  such  a  cause,  shows  who  is  the 
assailant. 

Bo  siands  the  case  as  io  who  is  in  the  wrong.  You 
reed  not  tell  me,  then,  who  voted  for  the  Aiissouri 
Cenipiomise  or  who  voted  against  it.  I  kuoar  this 
about  11,  lhat  the  Missouri  restriction  was  the  first 
proposition  made  that  slave  property  shoiild  no;  be 
enjoy >'d  ;  that  the  compromise  was,  that  it  should  not 
apply  to  tiie  state  of  Missouri  in  particular,  but  that 
the  restriction  should  apply  to  all  territory  north  of 
the  line  of  36  deg.  8')  mm.,  without  au  equivalent 
South  of  that  line;  that  the  restriction  which  assailed 
the  lights  ol  property  without  compensation  was  lio 
i*uirjproii>  re  ;  that  there  was  no  constitutional  power 
te  pres.-  it,  und  that  its  repeal  restores  the  constitu- 
tionsstbe  true  Compact  between  tbepartios.  [Cheers.] 

I  know,  moreover,  Mr.  President,  that  detuonis  n  is 
Complaining,  hypocritically,  that  the  peaceful  rights 
of  property,  and  the  peaceful  s-ttlouients  of  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  public  lands  ol  Kansas  are  assailed — i 
territory  not  yet  a  sovereignty,  but  a  mere  c.eatu.e 
of  sovereignty,  with  no  other  guarantee  of  govern- 
ment than  an  organic  act  of  Congress.  While  they 
complain  that  border-ruUiiins  art  asstiling  persona 
and  property  in  Kansas,  Black  Republican  rulhaus 
are  assailing  persons  aud  property  every  day  and 
every  hour,  within  the  sacred  limits  of  the  soverc  ,rn 
State  of  Vi/gima,  all  along  a  lino  of  nine  hundred 
mile*  of  her  boundary  and  frontier. 

Yhgtiia  was  sovereign  before  the  Union  begi'i— 
(she  is  one  of  the  old  thirteen  original  states,  who, 
since  independence,  hive  been  toe  creators  of  sovc- 
Icifiutics— who  created  sovr-rcigu'ies  to  bo  equal,  not 
to  be  superior  to  themselves.  She  asks  only  for 
equality  out  of  her  limits,  only  for  peac^  *ij,uia  her 
Jimiis.  [Enthusiastic  cheers.]  She  has  every  guv 
Tantteof  original  right, ol  sovereignty,  of  constitutions 
and  idlaws;  aadyeta  black  power  without  her  limits 
assumes  to  say,  and  does  say,  and  persists  in  siying, 
that  slave  property  shall  not  be  peaceably  and  safely 
engaged  within  the  bunts  which  she.  reserved  from 
Iter  original  Tast  proportions — that  the  constitution 
end  ll'i  laws-shall  not  re'gn  anywhere  iu  respec'  to 
these  nghts  on  the  subject  ot  slavery. 

Y«u  mighl  as  well  own  a  thousand  dolUrs  fluatng 
en  a  clip  on  tbo  Ohio  river,  as  to  own  a  slave  worth 
a  thoubsnd  dollars  on  the  banks  of  that  stream  in  the 
3imilsol  Virginia.  Is  this  to  be  borne  much  longer? 
If  Kama?  li'aj  complain  of  her  wrongs,  may  Virgin 
ia  not  still  flioie  complain  r  If  sympathy  is  roused 
for  rights  in  the  territory,  may  we  not  be  pardoned 
tor  h&viu'_  sympathies  for  our  own  rights  iu  a  state? 
[Enthusiastic  cheers.] 

Now.  what  is  the  issue,  the  alternative?  With  civil 
"war  mi. ii  g  in  Kansas  about  slavery  and  Its  rights; 
with  a  liack  Republican  mob  scziug  all  the  powers 
of  the  sovereign  state  of  California,  and  hanging  auJ 
banishinc  peaceable  citizens,  and  imprisouiqg  Su 
preme  judges;  with  incendiary  revolution  itttomptBfl 
•jn  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  »ud  for  a  time — 
aye,  for  a  sessidn  of  Congress— successful,  and  within 
three  votes  of  being  fi"ally  successful;  with  tho 
s»>A  Itti'ttht,  with  vizor  down,  stiadmg  astride  the 
limits  of  Virginia,  and  foi  bidding  and  preventing  the 
irtigii  of  law  for  the  protection  of  property  and  far 
jbafely  'n  our  limits. 

In  this  -t.ifr.  of  things,  with  these  uiagaz'nos  ready 
to  explcidf,  wiih  these  burning  plough-shares  under 
our  leer  »ii list  the  strength  of  Fillmore  is  nothing, 
■whilst  the  old  whig  party  is  dissolved,  whilst  but 
two  antagonisms  arc  left,  when  the  whole  issue  is 
slavery  or  abolition,  Fremont  or  Buchanan,  democra- 
cy or  d.  mot/ism — tell  me  whether  the  issues  are  not 
terrible  lor  sheer  sectionalism  to  rear  a  black  flag  in 
sixteen  stites  of  the  Union  only,  Where  there  is  a 
jmintiiciil  majority  of  a  people  without  a  tie  or  asso- 
ciation wiih  the  property  to  be  protected,  aud  when 
it  dates  not  raise  its  standard  iu  the  other  fitteeu 
state*  for  (ear  of  tbeir  penal  laws  ?  They  are  f  sarful 
issue* ;  tley  are  issues  of  peacs  or  war — of  civil  war, 
•af  blood,  disunion  and  death.     [Tremendous  cheers  1 


Sir,  to  tell  mo  we  should  suoiuii  to  toe  election  of  a 
Black  Republican,  under  circumstances  like  these, 
when  t:  e  election  would  be  an  open,  overt  proclama- 
tion ol  public  war,  is  to  tell  me  that  Virginia  and  her 
fourteen  lister  slave  states  are  already  subjugated 
and  degraded — [cheers] — that  the  southern  people 
are  without  spirit  and  without  purpose  to  defend  the 
rights  theV  know  and  dure  not  maintain.  [Cheers.] 
"When  in  Charlestowc,  Kaaavvha  county,  last  year,  I 
was  told  by  the  best  authority  that  lhat  towu  was 
paying  eighty  dollars  a  night  to  guard  asruinst  the 
escape  of  fugitives  from  the  salines  of  Kanawha. 
Wu»  ever  a  stamp  tux  like  that  ?  Yet  such  is  the  tax 
already  if  vied  by  Black  Republicanism  upuu  us  lrorn 
without  our  borders  and  within  our  limits. 

What  would  be  our  burdens,  if  the  whole  Execu- 
tive power  of  Ihe  federal  government,  great  as  it  is, 
should  be  put  into  the  hauds  of  Black  Republicanism, 
by  a  prescriptive  Sectional  sm,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  invading  our  property  in  our  very  homes,  at  the 
tazmd  of  our  lives?  Do  sober,  rational  miuds,  ex- 
pect us  io  wait,  aud  submit  a  moment,  if  the  trust  of 
that  power  shall  be  confided  to  demonism  tor  such  a 
purpose  ?    [Cheers.] 

Should  John  C.  Iremont  be  thus  elected  by  Black 
Ktpnblicans,  tell  me,  men  who  are  jealous  of  your 
rights,  would  you  dare  trust  him  and  his  party,  after 
the  proclamations  they  have  made,  after  the  blond 
they  have  (•lied,  after  the  losses  and  burdens  they 
tuve  already  imposed?  [Loud  cheers.]  I  know  not 
what  you  will  do,  lor  we  have  enemies  iu  our  midst, 
whom  it  behooves  us  to  goard  against  with  no  less 
vigilance  than  against  those  beyond  our  limits,  and 
We  have  men  who  set  themselves  up  for  the  only  true 
eonseivatives,  who  ate  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — 
men  wbo  preteDd  to  be  for  Fillmore,  but  who  would 
throw  up  their  caps  if  John  C.  Fremont  were  elected. 

1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe  there  are 
limny  voters  in  the  state  of  Virginia  ready  to  follow 
the  leader  of  a  party  in  this  town,  who  made  that 
exo-cruble  speech  at  the  African  church,  in  his  treason 
to  his  state,  his  kindred  and  hishome,  which  he  open- 
ly publishes.  [Cheers.]  I  wish  he  bad  been  battling 
tor  Fillmore  alone;  but  the  effect  of  his  blows  is  to 
tttid  to  the  election  of  Fremont.  Fillmore  is  an  angel 
©t  liji'at  compared  to  Fremont.  [Cheers.]  God  only 
itLnus  what  the  real  intent  of  the  speech  was,  but  I 
Ji..ve  uo  hesitation  in  saying  that  1  regard  John 
Mi**t  ii*  it*  m  ntUrly  heedless  oi  fiifl  effect  of  that 


ing;  but  tbej  will  go  further.  * 

My  friend  (Mr.  Scott)  asked  this  evening  whai 
Southern  man  would  dare  take  ollice  tinder  Fremont! 
I  tell  h.in  man  after  man— I  can  lay  my  finger  upoi\. 
them— ihatwill  say,"  Oh  !  you  will  allow  u»  to  U&f 
office,  because  we  will  go  in  to  protect  your  rig/OrJ"  ' 
J /iey  teill  have  us  to  wait  that  they  may' have  they  pri- 
vilege of  holding  office.  If  you  submit  to  the  election 
ofFienionf,  you  will  prove  tvhat  Seward  and  Bur- 
lineame  have  said,  to  be  true— that  the  South  caauot 
be  Kicked  out  of  the  Union.  There  will  be  no  limit 
to  »pf  res.-on.  There  will  bo  un  unlimited,  degrad- 
ing submission. 

lit  ibis  state  of  things  what  do  we  sec?     The  farce 
of  legerdemain  played  by  parties,  pretending  to  be 
Opposed   to  each  other,  erery  day,  at  every  conven- 
tion, ulcI  every  meeting  of  too  people,  pretcudiug  to 
quarrel,  und  then  fusing;  those  that  stylo  themselves 
the  "other"  party,  and  the  Know-Nothings  calbti" 
themselves    the    't'other"    party.      [Laughter  ant' 
cheers.]     The  whigs  hold  a  convention,  aud  you  se 
it  full  of  Know-NothiDgs ;  and  the Know-Nothing 
hold  a  convention,  and  you  see  it  full  of  whigs  ;  am 
they  claim  to  be  the  "other"  party  or  tbo  "t'other' 
paity,  according  to  the  circumstances,  while  they  ar 
all  fusing  iu  the  North  and  distracting  the  South.  ' 

How  long  ate  you  southern  peoplu  to  bo  houey- 
fuggled,  Cujoltd  and  cheated  out  of  your  rights  aud 
pence,  and  siei;,l  safety,  by  this  sort  ol  legerdemain? 
1  believe,  confidently  believe,  that  the  God  of  nations 
has  an  eye  over  the  destinies  of  this  land,  and  thai 
the  eyes  of  the  people  will  bo  opened  before  the  day 
of  election,  ri  d  that  they  will  uuihe  allowed  to  strike 
the  blows  of  blind  giants  upon  the  Constitution,  auc 
thereby  involve  all  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin.  |  Loud 
cheers.]  I  hope  and  trust  in  God  that  wo  shall  bi 
laved   fi o 


saved  from  such  a  calamity.  [Che*rs.]  Ha  is  e 
deaoly  enemy  to  his  couutry  ;  he  is  a  dastard;  ho  h 
a  demon  ;  he  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Cain  ;  he  is  th< 
worst  of  murderers— a  fratricide,  who  would,  without 
buflicieut  cause,  light  the  flames  of  civil  war.    But, 

Jfalher  than  wear  dishonored  chains, 

Or  follow  captives  at  iho  troiiliied  ear. 

Give  us  again  the  wildnei-a  of  our  »o  di. 

And  the  tierce  freedom  of  our  great  forefathers. 
[Tremendous  cheering.]  I  would  preach  peace,  f 
would  voio  for  peace — peace  and  honor.  [Cheers.] 
Look  up  to  heaven,  or,  turning  look  down  upou  the 
earth  of  our  native  land,  and  ask  yourselves,  tell 
youi selves  thu  answer  to  the  question,  which  isuver- 
lustiugU  occurring  to  me — what  will  you  do  if  this 
proclamation  of  war  is  made?  Do  you  ask  me  what 
I  will  (Jo?  J  my  to  you  that  J  reserve  my  answer 
/or  the  presmt.  Considering  the  question  deliber- 
ately, calmly,  and  being  well  fortified  in  the  thought, 
I  deliberately  fay  to  you  that  1  will  do  whatever  you, 
uill  Lack  me  in,  to  so-ve  at,  or  die.  [Tremendous 
applause.] 


I  1  um  making  no  threats.  1  will  remember  the  oath 
I  I  have  taken  to  preserve  the  constitution  aud  defend 
the  right  of  the  people— I  will  fight  for  them,  if  I  must 
fctlbt,  to  save,  not  to  destroy.  [Euihusiastic  applause.] 
!  VVtir  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  we  all  have  to  remember 
that  if  it  begins,  it  will  not  only  be  the  North  against 
the  South,  it  will  be  a  civil  war  of  neighborhoods  for 
liberty  against  despotism— for  right  against  power. 
[Cheers.]  Our  enemies  will  remember  that  if  they 
have  a  minority  in  Virginia,  we  have  a  minority  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  everywhere 
Noi  tb.  If  they  have  iheir  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  left 
them  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  every  northern  state 
vie  have  hundreds  of  thom-ands  of  arms  that  are  with 
us.  [Tremendous  cheers.]  You  have  more  thau 
your  own  power  at  home. 

The  nada&tt  reflection  to  me  is,  that  in,  eueh  a  crisis 
title  will  be  found  many  traitors  among  us.  Bat  if 
we  may  hare  enough  to  do  wtik  these  Jew  at  home, 
the  Bhck  J >'r publicans  have  enough  to  do  with  the 
(hinwands  that  are  still  left  in  the  northern  slates,  to 
bnlUe  for  tlie  Union,  and  tlus  rights  of  oil.  [Tremou- 
deus  cheers  ]  Virginia  ham  not  depopulated  liers-jlf 
without  se.me  return  of  the  bread  she  has  cast  on 
the  Witters.  There  is  many  a  heart  in  every  stav  in 
the  Uoiou  that  has  gone  from  the  home'of  a  Vir- 
ginia family — many  an  arm  that  has  conceived  ii,  the 
wood)  of  a  Virginia  iiAtlier — that  will, when  thedogs 
of  war  are  Jet  slip,  be  ruised  in  vindication  of  her 
rights.     [Loud  cheers] 

We  have  friends  aej-oss  the  water,  too,  as  well  as 
foes,  who  will  or*  havoc  in  such  a  war.  [Ou,»ers.] 
What  tbev  consider  our  very  weakness  we  will  prove 
to  he  uor  strength.  With  a  proper  knowledge  of 
unlitury  discipline,  I  will  prove  that  «ur  faithful 
slaves  can  and  will  lepel  the.  Black  Republicans  and 
tbeir  traitorous  allies  who  may  invade  us. 
These  remarks  were  hailed  with  vociferous  cheers. 
The  meeting  then  separated,  it  being  within  a  few 
minutes  of  12  o'clock. 


Will  Kansas  be  a  Slave  State? — W.. 
f.^«  Pro'Slaaery  men  think  about  it. — The  St 
Joseph  (Mo.)  correspondent  of  the   Missoui 
Kcpublican,    (one   of  the  most   decided  pro 
*lav  cry  journals  to  be  found  anywhere)  writin; 
from  St.  Joseph  under  date   of  March  liiih 
aay»:  "The  emigration  to  Kans.is reminds  uv 
of  that  to  California  in  the  days  of  its  great  os 
allurements.     Trains  upon  trains  are  pout-In; 
in  from  every  quarter,  but  particularly  lion 
the  free  States.     I   h  d  once   thought,  as 
used  to  write  you,   that   Kansas  would  he    < 
slave  State,  but  1  am  now  forced  to  alter  nr 
opinion,  from  the  overwhelming  evidences  t< 
the  contrary  that  force  themselves  upon  mi 
every  day.     Our  ferryboats  are  busily  enga 
gcd  from  daylight  until  dark  in  c  irrying  ovc; 
trains,  and  the  proportion  of  free-soi'   to  tin 
pro-slavery  immigrants,  is  as  fifteen  to  one.— 
This  is  not  confined  alone  to  our  point  of  cross 
,' *rng,  but  it  UbOat  every  other  that  I  can  beat 
from,  and  it  satisfies  me  that  the  political  dca 
tiny  of   Kansas  is  fixed  beyond  all  question 
Wars  and  rumors  »f  wars  she  will  know  nt 
more,  but  peace  will  brood  over  her  beautify 
prairies  and  prosperity  will  reign  throughou 
her  borders.     I   am  a  pro-slavery  man,  anc 
would  prefer  to  see  my  favorite  institution  es 
tablished  there  ;  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  c  >n 
vineed  that  the  energetic,  enterprising  Van 
k«e  will  develop  the  resources  and  build  uj. 
the  c  ^untry  sooner  than  we  could  do,  and  thai 
by  living  in  harmony  with  them  as  our  neigh- 
bors they  will  do  us  no  injury  in  our  peculiar 
property." 

We  clip  the  above  item  from  the 
Now  Orleans  Delta,  simply  to  show 
that  the  South  are  inclined  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  will  of  the  majority! 
when  there  is  anything  like  fair  play 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  opposi 
tion.  There  has  not  been,  to  oui 
knowledge,  as  reconciliatory  an  article 
written  by  the  boisterous  free  stale 
party  in  Kansas,  as  the  above,  since 
the  question  was  first  agitated  Wi 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Kansas 
free  stats  thunder  lias  been  spent  in  nr, 
impolitic  effort  to  batter  down  thei; 
own  fortifications,  but  as  the  secom 
sober  thought  is  now  fast  coming  ovc 
their  wild  dreams,  there  appears  to  h\ 
quite  a  softening  down,  which  ma' 
result  in  the  future  peace  and  quiet  o 
all  thoso  interested  in  that  "bone  o 
contention."  If  the  free  state  mei 
wsuld  only  repudiate  their  Topekt 
resolutions — wipe  all  out,  and  coin 
mence  anew,  how  much  better  woult 
their  motives  appear  to  the  world- 
people  could  begin  to  make  plausibli 
calculations  about  results  ;  a  differen 
feeling  would  pervade  every  breast— 
(he  reveille  would  not  be  heard  at  tin 
tweak  of  day — the  din  of  arms  wouh 
cease  to  startle  tbo  impatient  soldier 
and  all  would  soon  be  quiet,  and  sweel 
dreams  would  direct  the  eoul  to  a  more 
elevated  occupation  than  bearing  arm; 
against  brothers  and  sires. 


Kansas  now,  or  future  Kansas,  'whal 
is  to  bo  will  bo  ;"  whatever  sovereign 
will  declares  to  be  law,  must  stand  un- 
til tho  same  power  modifies  or  repudi- 
ates. In  a  Republic  like  ours,  these 
changes  can  be  brought  about  more 
readily  than  by  a.  resort  to  arms — a 
free  people  never  was  constituted  to 
bow  or  submit  to  a  po]icy  forced  upon 
them  by  flying  balls  or  clashing  steel. 
Reason  has  more  influence  than  shell 
or  cannister,  and  it  is  to  that  alone 
we  must  look  for  the  final  adjustment 
of  all  our  difficulties — it  is  this  alone 
that  can  or  ever  will  6>vay  the  sceptre 
of  freedom,  or  hold  at  will,  the  minds 
of  the  American  people. 
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WASHINGTON. 

"  l.lbui  I  j  and  Uniou,  uow  and  forever,  one  aud 
inseparable."  j 
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THE  11ESOLUTIONS  OF  '98  A} 


Finding  iu  a  recent  number  of  the  new  Demo- 
eratie  journal  of  Itichmend,  "  The  South,"  a  caa- 
did  controversion  of  some  remarks  which  wo  lately 
took  occasion  to  ofl'er  upon  the  conflicting  issues 
made  and  the  contrary  principles  defended  iu  the 
name  of  "State  Rights,"  we  recur  to  the  subjeet 
to-day  rather  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  the 
courteous  criticisms  of  our  able  contemporary  than* 
with  the  view  of  entering  at  length  into  a  discus- 
sion involving  the  whole  theory  and  relations  of 
our  complex  political  system.  The  article  to  which 
we  allude  is  as  follows  : 

FROM  "  TUB  SOUTH." 

Statu  Rights  the  Hope  of  the  Union. — Tho  reproacli 
of  being  iu  the  interest  of  Ike  British  Government,  with 
which  the  National  Intelligencer  is  occasionally  assailed 
\j  Democratic  papers,  [which  the  Intelligencer  itself  has 
never  condescended  to  notice,]  implies  a  singular  injustice 
to  them.  To  pretend  to  gugpsct  the  patriotism  of  that  ven- 
erable and  respectable  journal  is  but  the  stale  expedient 
of  au  unscrupulous  partisanship.  The  policy  'which  it 
has  pursued  with  such  consistency  during  the  last  half 
century  is,  however,  a  legitimate  subject  of  criticism  ; 
aud,  while  we  williugly  concede  the  purity  of  its  motive, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  contest  the  wisdom  of  its  conduct. 

There  may  have  been  a  period  iu  the  history  of  the 
Confederacy  when  it  was  more  exposed  to  the  peril  of 
anarchy  than  of  consolidation.  If  there  was  ever  such 
a  day,  the  high  Federal  notions  of  tho  National  Intelli- 
gencer were  natural,  because  compatible  with  its  intense 
and  somewhat  exclusive  attachment  to  the  Union.  In 
navigation  allowance  must  be  made  for  an  undue  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle,  aud  it  may  be  necessary  to  deviate  a 
,  little  from  the  course  iu  order  to  bear  up  against  the 
pressure  of  a  contrary  gale. 

But  the  wind  has  shitted,  and  now  blows  a  tempest 
from  an  exactly  opposite  point.  Will  not  the  Intelli- 
gencer put  about,  to  face  this  new  peril,  or  will  it  be  driv- 
en away  te  inevitable  destruction  ? 

We  suppose  there  is  no  person  so  blind  or  s>  uneandid 
as  to  conteud  that  the  Union  is  more  in  danger  from  the 
separation  than  tho  consolidation  of  its  members.  On 
the  contrary,  every  body  understands  that,  despite  the 
constant  ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization  has  overborne,  if  it  has  not  quite 
overwhelmed,  the  principle  of  State  rights  and  strict  con- 
struction. The  doctrines  of  the  "  Virginia  school"  are 
as  popular  in  theory  as  when  Madison  expounded  and 
Jefferson  administered  them;  but  in  practice  they  com- 
mand much  less  authority  and  observance.  Periodically 
reaffirmed  in  Democratic  conventions,  they  are  habitu- 
ally disregarded  by  a  portion  of  tho  Democratic  party. 
Every  national  "  platform"  pledges  tho  Democracy 
against  internal  improvements  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, yel.  not  a  Congress  passes  but  that  river  and 
harbor  bills  arc  enacted  with  the  aid  of;  Democratic 
voles.  It  is  a  scandalous  breach  of  faith  and  outrage  upon 
principle.  And  the  evil  has  grown  to  such  audacity  that 
even  this  simple  protest  is  apt  to  incur  its  dreadful  ana- 
themas— perhaps  even  a  formal  excommunication  from 
the  Democratie  party  !  Happily,  Virginia  (sacred  soil) 
still  affords  a  sanctuary  to  those  who  sutler  for  righte- 
ousness' sake. 

The  Intelligencer  is  so  far  warranted  by  fact  as  it 
stigmatizes  (lie  cant  of  Stale  rights,  which,  like  religious 
eanl,  is  common  jiiHt  in  proportion  as  the  true  faith  is 
contemned  in  practice.  But  the  Intelligencer  is  utterly 
wrong  in  apprehending  any  danger  to  the  Union  from 
an  extreme  application  of  the  principles  of  strict  con- 
struction, The  peril  lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  Dead 
and  despised  in  name,  Federalism  is  yet  an  influential 
aitenov  in  the   Governmen*.'-tfhc  States  arti'CJwarfed   to 


'lu»  dimension  of  respectable  provinces;  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment has  been  aggrandized  at.  their  expense  until 
Ks  supremacy  is  beyond  question  or  control.  Aud  this 
pr"o'ocss  of  consolidation  goes  on  in  geometrical  progres- 

.01OU  :  so  that,  unless  it.  bo  arrested,  it  must  end  in  the 
Speedy  and  inevitable  destruction  of  the  Union. 

Already  Blaek  Republicanism  is  dominant  in  the  po- 
pular branch  of  Congress;   its  ascendancy  in  the  Senate 

;  is  neither  uncertain  nor  remote.  It  barely  failed,  in  the 
last,  election,  to  usurp  control  ef  the  Executive;  and 
•  every  omen  promises  success  at  the  next  trial.  In  view, 
then,  of  the  possible,  if  aot  probable  ascendancy  of  Abo- 
litionism iu  every  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  we 
foresee  no  safety  for  tho  South  and  the  Union  but  in 
such  an  interpretation  of  Federal  power  as  will  shield 
slavery  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  oppose 
the  barrier  of  strict  construction  to  the  march  of  Northern 
aggression.  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
and  hence  their  recent  atlirmation  of  the  principles  of 
State  rights  and  strict  construction.  They  observe  the 
undue  aggrandizement  of  the  Federal  Government  ;"aiiu 
they  recognise  the  necessity  of  arresting  its  centralizing 
tendencies. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  but  one  resource  for  the  South  ; 
aud  that  is  to  restrict  the  Federal  power  so  that  it.  may 
not  be  perverted  into  an  instrument  of  aggression  upon 
slavery.  If  that  be  not.  done,  the  South  will  tind  no  se- 
curity in  the  Union.  Thus  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, out  of  mere  loyalty  to  the  Union,  to  help  reinforce 
the  principles  of  State  rights  and  strict  construction. 

That  our  respected  contemporary  will  so  far  overcome 
the  force  of  prejudice  and  habit  as  to  abjure  its  Federal- 
ism, avow  itself  a  disciple  of  the  "Virginia  school,"  and 
accept  the  Resolutions  of '98  and  '99  as  the  symbol  ef  its 
political  faith,  wc  take  to  be  a  somewhat  improbable 
contingency. 

We  might,  perhaps,  lind  a  sufficient  apology  for 
i  any  thing  that  we  may  havo  said  in  derogation  from 
■the  speeific  and  peculiar  efficacy  of  "  the  resolu- 
tions of  '98  and  '99."  as  au  antidote  for  a  centraliz- 
ing  tendencies,"  in  the  very  frank  admission  of  Tin 
'  South  that,  "  despite  the  constant  ascendancy  of 
tho  Democratic  party,  (their  reputed  custodians,)  the 
principle  of  centralization  has  overborne,  if  it  has 
not  unite  overwhelmed,  the  principle  of  State 
rights  and  strict  construction."  Nothing  that  wc 
may  have  doubtiugly  intimated  as  to  tho  occult 
virtues  of  that  political  specific  for' all  the  maladies 
of  tho  body  politic  can  have  half  so  much  tended 
to  weaken  the  popular  faith  in  its  usefulness  as  the 
confession  volunteered,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
auger,  by  our  Democratic  contemporary.  For  we 
have  always  treated  the  resolutions  in  question  as 
an  integral  element  of  the  Democratic  creed,  since, 
beside*  their  annual  re-affirmation  by  the  Democracy 
of  Virginia,  wc  remember  that  they  were  incorporated 
into  the  national  platform  of  the  party  by  the  Demo- 
cracy of  the  whole  Union  assembled  in  convention 
at  the  city  of  Baltimore  iu  the  year  18-18.  We 
have,  therefore,  always  been  disposed  to  treat  tit  cm 
at  least  with  the  respect  due  to  dogmas  possessing 
some  vitality  even  beyoud  tho  limits  of  the  "  sacred 
eoil  "  which  first  gave  them  birth  and  which  still 
remains  their  chosen  "sanctuary."  Tfjn  former 
*ays  we  may  have  felt  it  our  dt^a.  ><*&.!.  iT* 
trcine  pretensions  set  up  under  the  shield  of.tUt 
"Virginia  Resolutions,"  our  zeal  in  opposing  then 
was  proportioned  to  our  belief  in  the  hold  they  le- 
tained  on  the  public  mind  ;  but  if,  as  "  The  South" 
informs  us,  they  are  uow  habitually  disregarded  by 
such  a  large  ami  predominant  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  those  who  venture  still  to  quote 
them  as  "authority"  are  threatened  with  "formal 
excommunication  "  from  the  Democratic  fold,  we 
may  hereafter  spare  ourselves  the  unnecessary  trou- 
ble of  seeking  to  explode  a  faith  which  is  preached 


iu  word  but  "  contemned   m  practiee  "   by  all  save 
the  Virginia  Democracy. 

And  iu  the  light  of  these  facts  we  beg  respect- 
fully to  submit  to  our  esteemed  contemporary  of 
Richmond  that  it  makes  a  rather  exorbitant  de- 
mand en  our  complacency,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
may  be  due  to  consistency,  when  it  mildly  intimates 
that  at  this  late  day  we  should  "  so  far  overcome 
the  force  of  prejudice  and  habit"  as  to  avow  our- 
selves "  disciples  of  the  '  Virginia  school/  and  ac- 
cept the  resolutions  of  '08  and  '09  as  the  symbol 
of  our  political  faith,"  and  that  too  at  a  time  when, 
as  it  seems,  they  arc  falling  into  desuetude  with  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  their 
hereditary  patrons.  We  perhapi  have  as  little 
"  Federalism  "  to  abjure  (using  the  terin  iu  its 
technical  and  partisan  sense)  as  any  among  our 
contemporaries  who  stood  with  us  hand  in  hand 
arouud  the  Administrations  of  JEFFERBON  and  Ma- 
dison.  Bo  ^atever  "  Federal  notions"  we  may 
have  contrao  the  Republican  school  at  a  day 

wheu  Mr.  J.  in  said,  "We  are  all  Rejpubli- 

»cans}  we  are-  federalists,"  are  not  likely,  as  our 
friend  of  "  Tlie  Smith  "  conjectures,  to  be  hastily 
exchanged  for  doctrines  which  are  rendered  none 

the  more  acceptable  to  us  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  unpopular  as  well  as  mis- 
chievous. For,  though  the  unpopularity  of  a  doe- 
trine  would  not,  it  is  hoped,  deter  us  from  its  ad- 
vocacy if  convinced  that  it  was  right,  we  have  yet 
no  disposition  wantonly  to  perpetuate  the  breach 
between  ourselves  and  the  Democracy  by  now 
changing  our  position  with  respect  to  a  point  upon 
which  it  seems  a  great  majority  of  the  party  have 
already  changed  their*.  It  would  indicate  a  per- 
verse antagonism  if  we  should  choose  to  go  wrong 
as  the  Democracy  come  right. 

"  The  South,"  however,  is  most  probably  correct 
wheu  it  affirms  that  "  the  doctrines  of  the  '  Vir- 
ginia school'  are  as  popular  in  theory  as  when  Ma- 
dison expounded  and  Jefferson  administered 
them,  though  iu  practice  they  command  much  less 
authority  and  observance."  And  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest,  as  furnishing  perhaps  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  diminished  regard  in  which  they 
are  practically  held,  that  they  have  in  more  modern 
times  been  greatly  perverted  from  the  bearing  and 
import  which  they  were  understood  to  convey  in 
the  day  "  when  Mr.'  Madison  expounded  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  administered  them."  We  are,  .there- 
fore, not  a  little  gratilied  to  perceive  that  our  Rich- 
mond contemporary,  while  still  owning  allegiance 
to  these  ancient  doctrines,  accepts  them  as  they 
were  expounded  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  not  in  the 
exaggerated  form  foisted  upon  them  by  those  who 
iu  later  times  have  assnrned  to  bo  their  expositors 
and  defenders.  What  was  Mr.  Madison'*  inter- 
pretation of  the  resolutions  of  '08  and  '00  is  doubt- 
j  less  familiar  to  all  our  readers  as  well  as  to  "  The 
South  ;"  but  the  political  wisdem  couched  in  all 
the  utterances  of  that  great  statesman  will  justify 
us  in  quoting  a  single  expression  of  his  opinions 
under  this  head  : 


'• 


"Montpkliek,  May  8,  1830.«v 
"You  have  succeeded  better  in  your  interpretation  of- 
the  Virginia  proceedings  in  '98-HJ9  than  those  who  have 
seen  in  them  a  coincidence  with  the  nullifying  doctrines  ' 
so  called.  This  doctrine,  new  to  me  as  it  was  to  you,,! 
derives  no  support  from  the  best  contemporary  elucida-s 
tions  of  these  proceedings — the  debatos  ou  the  resolu-! 
Hobs,  the  addresses  of  the  Legislature  to  it»  constitu- 
ents, and  the  scope  of  the  objections  made  by  "  •  Legis- 
latures of  the  other  States  whose  concurrence  was  in- 
vited and  refused. 

"  The  error  in  the  late  comments  on  the  Virginia  pro- 
ceeding* lias  arisen  frem  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  declaratory  of  opinion  and  what  is  ijjsu  facto 
executory  ;  between  the  rights  of  parties  and  of  a  »iu-  J 
glo  party  ;  and  between  resorts  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  ultima  ratio  which  appeals  from" 
a  Constitution,  cancelled  by  its  abuses,  to  original  rights 
paramount  to  all  eonititutious." 

But  "  The  South"  supposes  that-"  there  is  no 
'  person  so  blind  or  so  uncaudid  as  to  contend  that  the 
'  Union  is  more  in  danger  from  the  separation  than 
'the  consolidation  of  its  members."  Without,  we 
hope,  incurring  the  penalty  of  being  classed  under 
either  of  these  categories,  we  confess  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  our  daily  obser- 
vation, teaches  us  that' the  centrifugal  tendencies 
of  our  political  system  are  greatly  iu  excess  over 
the  centripetal,  though  the  balance  has,  thus  far, 
been  wonderfully  preserved  ;  we  say  wonderfully, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  not  a  few  among  even  the 
founders  of  our  National  Government  feared  they 
had  not  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  violence  of 
faction  iu  the  several  States.  Mr.  Madison,  how- 
ever, in  an  early  number  of  "  The  Federalist," 
pointed  out  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Union 
over  the  single  States  for  repressing  the  spirit  of 
faction ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  saw  "  in  the  extent 
and  proper  structure  of  the  Union  a  republican 
remedy  for  the  diseases  most  incident  to  republican 
government,"  and  fouuded  on  this  theory  the  argu- 
ment that,  "  according  to  the  degree  of  pleasure 
and  pride  we  feel  in  being  Republicans,  ought  to 
bo  our  zeal  iu  cherishing  the  spirit  and  supporting 
the  character  of  Federalists." 

The  evils  against  which  Mr.  Madison  perceived 
it  to  bo  necessary  to  provide  in  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  are  precisely  such  as  have 
arisen  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Republic, 
though  the  loyal  spirit  which  has  ever  pervaded 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  People,  and  which 
still  prevails  iu  undiminished  force,  has  thus  far 
preserved  our  civil  system,  as  we  trust  it  will  ever 
preserve  it,  from  the  shook  of  intestine  commotion 
aud  from  the  dilapidation  whioh  must  surely  befall 
the  house  that  is  divided  against  itself. 

But  if  a  barrier  is  to  be  erected,  as  "  The  South" 
believes,  against  "the  mareh  of  Northern  aggres- 
sion," the  Resolutions  of  '08  and  '09,  with  all  the 
buttresses  they  bring  to  "  the  principles  of  State 
rights  and  strict  construction,"  will  furnish,  we 
fear,  but  an  insecure  rampart  to  those  who  of  old 
have  entrenched  their  forces  behind  them,  seeing, 
as  recent  events  indicate,  that  the  guns  of  that  bat- 
tery have  been  seized  by  those  who  now  deem  them- 
selves called  to  resist  "  the  aggressions  of  the  South." 
It  is  quite  certain  that  this  political  artillery  cannot 
equally  answer  the  ends  of  both  parties  in  this  con- 


test,  unless  indeed,  as  we  more  than  half  suspect, 
it  should  he  found  to  perform  the  office  of  Chinese 
guns,  which  are  said  to  do  equal  execution  to  those 
who  stand  behind  and  thoss  who  stand  before  them. 
And  when  we  consider  the  perils  that  euriron  an 
old  lield-piece  which  may  hare  dons  good  service 
in  the  political  wars  of  '9S  aud  '99,  but  now,  fmui 
the  cracks  and  flaws  against  which  nothing  human 
is  proof,  more  likuly  to  explode  in  the  hands  that 
use  it  than  to  carry  dismay  into  the  opposing  hosts, 
we  would  advise,  as  the  highest  strategy  which 
either  party  can  display,  that  they  should  both 
agree  to  banish  from  their  ranks  an  arm  of  defence 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  equally  anti- 
quated'and  untrustworthy. 


.,,.,.,     "•'    ■     TOO  FABT.  .,    •  VI       »-_| 

{From  the  N.  o.  Picayune,  Nov.  14] 
The  tolegrap  hie  dispatches  are  making  wild 
.  woik  Willi  the  fcvents  of    lie  day.    The*  are  ' 
exciting  enough    without  exaggeration   and? 
misstatement.     But  every  day  Bends  ua  sonje 
xiew  report;  which  comes  to  Da  cootradietdd ' 
by  a  MibbiqaeDt  one  1b  a  few  hours;   ar,  ex 
ninined  wlUa  caution.  Is  inaulfestlv  a  blunder 
The  last  specimen  of  this  sort  is  the  send- " 
*  log  of  a  report  trom-Wnihlugton,  dated  the 
1 12tb,  to  the  effect   "the  Declaration  ot  lade- 
.-pendtnce  by  South  Caryliua,  was  laid  before 
,lhe  President  to-day." 

Booth  Carolina  has  bscn  very  fast,  Indeed 
In   her  movements   to  escape  the   Lincoln 
domination  In  the  Union.    Bat  she  has   not 
I  gone  bo  far  as  this  by  some  long  steps.    It  U 
a  favorite  theory  of  South   Carolina  that   a 
k  Btoia  may,  nt*  her  sovereign  pleasure'wlth- 
?  draw  at  any  time  from  the  Union,  lor  causes  of 
I  Which  the  js  the  sole j  trigs.    She  aUlruied  that 
j  doctrine  in  the  most  positive  manner  by  the  or- 
dinance in  which  she  receded  from  the  threat- 
ened nullification,  and  her  public  men  haveofc- 
.en  reaffirmed  it  since.  It  was  contained  In  the 
fiTiuula.  by  which  she  iovited  the  other  8  jota- 
era  States  to  lake  counsel  with  hur  last  year  af- 
•  ter  the  breaking  out  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  raid. 
■  The  insertion  oi  that  claim  01  right  into  the 
.  proposition  tor  a  conference,  was  made  one  ot 
the  groundsaesigned  by  Governor  Hteks  of  Ma- 
Olund   for  his   opposiiiou    to   the    scheme. 
South  Carolina  has  been- invariable  in'heras!- 
.  sertlon  of  this  right— but  her  doctrine  Is  that 
,  it  can  only  be  exei  cbjed  hy  the.  people  in  cotf-3 
venllon,  called  with  all  the  forms  of  iho  sab-^ 
eisting  Constitution.    She  dOe»  hot  assert  the 
power  of  a  Legislature  to  declare  the-Beeession 
of   a^  Slate,  and  still  teas  does  she   support 
the  theory  of  original    popular  sovereignty; 
that  le,  the  right  ol   the  unorganized  uiSsses 
n  a  community  to  fix  the  political  status  of  I 
the  commonwealth.     She  is  a  rigid  stickler 
,  lor  established  order,   the   binding  force  of' 
,  constltulions,  and  the  supremacy  of  law  with- 
in her  own  domain. 
It  Is  therefore  absurd  to  say  that  the  mani- 
I  testations  of  popular  feeUug,  however  eni- 
pba  Icond  umtet).  or  even  the  action  ot  the 
Leg  slatnre, .  however     unanimous,    make    a 
Declaration  of    Independence.    Tuera  Is  no 
eueh  thing  to  be  laid  belore  the  President  of 
,  the  United  Stales,  and  it  is  scarcely  excusable 
to  send  abroad  such  reports,  to  add  unneces- 
sary fuel  to  excitement  which  Is  already  dan- 
gerously great,  and  aid  in  disappointing  thB  J 
hope  that   mutters    tnuy  y„t  be  so  adjusted 
tbiough  the  common  action  of  all  the  Statos  ' 
concerned  as  deeply  as  South  Carolina  Is,  In 
the  issues  ot  the  great  controversy,  as  ta  bring 
concert   out   of  this    chaos,  and  bring  eyJn 
Souili  Carolina  Into  tuch  accord  with  her  sis- 
ter States  as  to  convince  her  all  har  rights  and  I 
all  our  rights  may  be  maintained  and  defended 
successfully  together.     The  support  of  slave  ' 
institutions  and  Southern  rights  is  onr  cause  •' 
not  less  than  hers,  and  between  the  Initiative 
ol  that  step  which    looks    to  Independence 
out  of  the  Union,  as  Tier  last  and   inevitable  I 
remedy,  and  the  llnal  declaration  of  that  inde 
Pendente,    th.re  may  be  dona,  by  wise  and 
united  counsels,  a  great  deal  to    bring  the  ' 
Southern  people  lu.to  such  a  unanimous  ac-  -' 
cord  that  even  the  consolidated  North  will  not  i 
dare  to  refuse  them  Justice  I      '  IT  z 

THB  IASCBT  SCHOOL  DENODMCflD  IN  YANOKV'B 
0W1J  UISTHJOr. 

[From  the  4fobile  ltegister,  Nov.  9.]     ,  ■  :' 
' -i„?,a  *    *  ,0kher  Sra»«  wors  of  the  Breck- 
inridge party  we  might  expose,  but  these  auf-  ' 
rice  Tor  onr   purpose,   which  is  to  warn  the 
peoploagalrrat  the  effort  surely  io  he  made  bv 
the  leaders  oi  the,  Yancey  school  of  uslug  that 
parly  as  the  inslruoaeutifor  "preclpluilug ,• ' 
without  consulting,  the  people  of  these  States 
into  a  revolution.     Comprising  a  majority  of  ' 
sett?   professional    polUicuus,  "tula    party,  of  : 
Co-.:*!',  has   a  in*  oNtvig  »...»»  .-.«  tl      V-     71  ' 
tu.'.-soi  ine  oontnetti  Slates,  and  It  is  by  act* 
of  the  several  legislatures  and  by  individual 
acts  thut  it  Is  atlempi i  -I  to  commit  as,  wheth 
er  we  will  or  not,  in  a  manner  which  will  array 
Southern  priduand  Southern  patriotisaia^aiust 
'Southern  judgment,  well  kuowiog  that   with 
onr  people  that  pride  mast  and  Will  overrul* 
nicie  Interest,  just  as  a  man  willdeteDdaliieu$ 
for  uu  act  which  In  itatli  he  disapproves,    f  hfe 
slightest  spark  once  once  thrown  Into  a  pawl 
der  uiagazlue,"  It  is  too  lite  to  talk  br  prudence 
■and  precautionary  measures.    'Let, therefore!, 
every  tine  Alabamiaui'  insist  on  the  calling  of 
the  Convention,  tor  which  the  Legislature,  \% 
.  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  powers,  has  provided^ 
"  It  Is  rumored  that  Ihe  Legislature  will  ba  coni 
[1  vened,  to  absolve  the  Governor  from  the  ne„ 
cesolly  ol  'iHa.fi  I  hat  Convention,  aud  will 
then  proceed  to  lake  measures  to  place  thd 
Stele  In  ap  altitude  of  Irreconcilable  hostility, 
|"Thta  timely  exposure  of  the  pint  may  serve  to  j 
•  nip  iL-ii,  the  bud.   Let  the  Convention  be  call)-  ; 
i  ed,  lettiie  questions  Involved  In  our  future  ac- 
tion be  thoroughly  discussed  before  the  peoi-  I 
pie,  and  theu  let  every  true  man  obey  the  will  ( 
,  ol  the  people  An  this  their  sovereign  capacity, 
'  under  penalty  of.  being  treated  as  a  traitor  to 
i  the  land  which  gav«  him  birth  or  Bhelter.     We 
are  not  children  to  bvVpreciplcated."  but  men  • 
who  can  aud  will  resolvVqua  course  in  which 
!  to  persist,  cone  wca),  come.woeji/-  "  in  mar  H 


\ 


rue  JLaCJ-    to.  Lincoln—  Female  Wide-  j 
Attiikcs.  , 

,     We  era  always  gratified  to  find  the  ladles  on 
the  sine  ol  Freedom,  as  we  are  always  sure  to '] 
f)nd  tbim  on  the  side  of  Union.    The  follow-  1 
j-  hig  accoant  of  a  vote  and  prooesslon  which  I 
I  took  place  at  the  Mouo t  Holyoke  Seminary, 
1  Is  extracted  from  a'  Utter  written  by  one  ol  ' 
the  participants  in  the  votp,  but  not  in  the 
procession— the  fair  writer   having  honored 
"her  beloved  Douglas"  with  her  vote:    jj 

•  *  *Tbeprayerof  the  petitioner  having 
been  granted,  each  teacher  collected  the  votes 
of  her  class,  and  the  general  result  was  pro- 
•  claimed  by  the  Principal.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  votes  cast  were  for  Llneola 
"Honest  Abe"  having  been  thus  elected,  a 
meeting  was  called,  and  It  was  resolved  to 
celebrate  Ihe  victory  by  a  grand  torchlight 
procession.  In  the  evening,  therefore,  the 
halls  were  crowded;wlth  excited  girls,  running 
hither  and  thither,  with  their  night  lamps  , 
for  torches,  in  their  hands,  laughing  and  shout- 
ing and  drinking  lemonade,  just  as  you  men 
drink  stronger  potaiioua  on  similar  occasions, 
until  the  order  was  given  to  form  "two  and 
two  "  This  having  been  obeyed  in  a  manner  ] 
worthy  of  your  Wlde-A»okes.  they  marched 
from  the  basement  to  the  f'ourih  etorv,  and 
back  Bgaln  lo  basement— the  whole  affair  oc- 
cupying an  hour.  A  banner  was  carried  In 
front  of  the  line,  bearing  this  Inscription : 

-;••: ■ • f? 

rnxsmnNT— Anna  ham  uncolm.       ,     ': 

■  Behind  a  homely  exterior,  we  recognize  inward  : 
beauty. 


T  irt  e  cheers  were   given  (yon  ought  to 
ave  have  heard  those  cheers  I)  for  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  aud  the  fun  was  over. 

We  Democrats  also  held,  a  meeting,  and  re 
solved  to  go  Into  mourning  for  our  belov  I 
Douglop;  and  now  the  worshipers  or  the  it 
en  "Giant"  are  recognized  by  a  band  of  C£   ' 


- 
■    I     t 


worn  on  the  left  arm 


;nlzed  by  a  band  of  e«   / 

'*•    . — i r   ..,..../ 


Secession     Impossible  — Why     Senator 
Toombs  Besigued. 

(Correspondence of  (he  Philadelphia  Press] 
Washinotoh,  Nov.  13. 

Smith  Carolina  has  no  courage  to  secede 
alone.  If  Bhe  had,  her  Legislature  would  not 
have  called  a  Convention  to  meet  on  the  17th 
of  December,  but  would  have  acted  Immedi- 
ately. Before  that  time  baa  arrived,  the  sec- 
ond 6ober  thought  will  have  convinced  tits 
people  of  the  Cotton  States  thai  their  salety 
and  happlnees  lie  within,  but  not  without  the 
Union.  They  have  hardly  commenced  to  carry 
out  their  Disunion  follies,  aud  already  their 
monetary  affairs  are  in  such  a  state  that  the 
Legislature  must  imitate  the  policy  of  Aus- 
tria, by  authorizing  the  banks  to  issue  more 
en  iuplasters,  hoping  that  thereby  they  will  be 
able  to  relieve  the  embarrassment-  But,  In- 
stead of  a  benefit,  the  people  ot  South  Caro- 
lina will  become  still  more  Involved,  as  the 
neighboring  Statea  will  not  accept  their 
worihlesa  paper  money.  Commercial  inter 
conrse,  even  between  the  Cotton  States,  will 
cease  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  peo- 
ple, especially  the  property  holders,  will  be 
glad  If  the  Hog  of  thirty-three  States  waves 
again  above  their  beads.  But  not  only  finan- 
cial embarrassment  will  make  seces- 
sion Impossible.  There  la  too  much  good 
sense  hit  wilb  our  Southern  citizens,  as  that 
they  Bbould  couri  the  rule  of  "Minute  Men" 
and  anarchy.  The  citizens  of  Augusta  have 
already  spoken,  aud  others  will  follow.  They 
have  deuouueed  ihe  "reign  of  terror"  which 
the  Tauceys,  Khette,  Toombses,  and  other 
parllcnlar  iriends  of  our  worthy  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, want  to  introduce  into  their  midst. 
Besides,  the  new  debts,  created  by  their  Legis- 
latures lor  preparing  this  Don  Qulzotlc  enter- 
prise ot  secession,  will  fall  heavily  upon  their 
snonlders.  in  short,  the  postponement  of  the 
execution  of  the  Disunion  scheme  till  the  17th 
ol  December  is  the  deathblow  to  Dlsunloalsm. 

Senator  Toombs  has  resigned— of  course, 

as  everybody  will  presume,  for  the  benefit  of 

>  oh  unionism.    But  that  la  not  so.    His  reslg- 

.iii' >.  n  Is  merely  the  last  card  he  has  to  play 

to  get  the   reuomlnallon  of  the  Democratic 

Imtmbers  of  ihe  Georgia  Legislature  for  Sena- 
tor.   He  and  Howell  Cobb  are  running  an  ex- 
cited race  for  that  position.    Each  one  wants 
to  outdo  the  other  in  disuulonism,  believing 
It  just  now  to  be  fashionable  with  the  Sou'li-/ 
1  era  K'girlutois.     Nevertheless,  it  will  help  He" 
'I  ooiiibs  very  little,  as  his  power  In  his  Staf2* 
is  entirely  gone.    Neither  wilt  Howell  CoV 
.get  the  nomination  in  the  caucus,  as  I  ku'° 
'  from  very  good  sources  that  he  lacks  six'    y 
voles  ( which  never  will  bo  cast  for  htm,)  £  / 
^nccessfnl.  -.afcaaavinwim-ktB^     .....         / 


in.u  in  oar,  uim-yiu  carries  wuu  it  the  assur- 
ance tbatihe  policy  and  principles  6f  the  party  t 
■  by  wbh  b  he  was  elected  will  prevail,  apdt  b,e  j 

f  carried  into  practical  «ffect  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government,  and  thereby 
will  endanger  the  peace  and  safty  of  the  slave-  ■ 
1  ■holding  Slates.     Is  this  apprehension  well 
L  founded?    Do  the  results  at  the  recent  ele-c- 
r  tloh  justify  this  apprehension  ?    The  Presl- 
'  dent  can  do  nothing  uxcept  what  the  law  au- 
'  thorlzvs.    His  duty  is  to  seethe  laws  faithfully 
ixi  cuted.    If  he  tails  to  perforin  this  doty  he 
'will  soon  find  himself  a  prisoner  before  the 
1  Bigh  Court  of    Impeachment.''  Fortunately 
that  tribunal  is  so  constituted  as  to  command 
(fie  confidence  of  the  peeple  of   the  eutire . 
South  as  well  as  of  the  conservative  then  of  the 
'  Norih.    We  have  this  stcurlty  that  the  extit- 

ivg  laws  will  be  faithfully  evented. 
1      t  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  people  of  the- 
'  South  complain  of  the  acts  of  Congress  now  on  \ 
the  statute  book,  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery, ! 
as  applicable  t.o  the  States  ijr  the  Territories, v 
er  to  the  District  of  Columbia.    These  laws- 
'  were  enacted,  mainly,  If  not  entirely,  by  the 
joint  actios  of  the  conservative  .meinburi  of 
1  the  Nwi  th  and  South,  in  oppasitiorl  to  the  Ab-  ' 
'  tiliiiouists  And  Freosoilers,  and  hayo  tjoen  ae- 
quieeced  in  by  the  Southern  people  as  .well  as 
by  their  Senators  and  Representatives,  under, 
the  present  and  preceding  administrations  of 
the  Federal  Government     Consequently,  it  is 
fi  ir  to  presume  that  the  South,  so  far  from  ' 
demanding  the  repeal  of  the  existing  laws  ) 
upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  as  essential  to  her  , 
f  aiety  and  equality  in  the  Union,  will  insist  on  , 
their  being  retained  upou  \JDl&~  statute  book, 
and  faithfully  executed.  Nor  are  we  permitted 
1  to  infer  that  the  Southern  people  require  auy 
additional  legislation  by  Congress  gn  this  sub- 
ject, fpr  the  reason  that  the  Southern  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  not  introduced  and 
advocated  any  changes  iu  the  existing  legisla- 
tion  upon  the   Slavery    question  under  the 
present  Administration,  and  that  of  Mr.  Pieroe, 
when  the  Abolitionists  and  Freesoilers  were 
in  the  minority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Assuming,   therefore,    that    the    Southern 
people   and   their    Senators  and  Representa- 
'  lives  deetn  their  rights  aud   institutions   eu- 
'  tirely  safe  under  the  Coustitutiou  and  laws  as 
they  now  stand,  and  only  desire  to  be  let  alone 
without  any    interference  by  Congress  with 
their  domestic  concerns,  the  question  arises 
whether  Mr.   Lincoln  and  his  party  will  hive 
the  power,  even  if  they  have  the  disposition, 
to  disturb  and  impair-  the  rights  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  South,  either  iu  the  States  or  I'er- 
ri'.oiite.or  iu  the  District  of  Columbia?    They 
certainly  cannot  do  it  under  the  exiting  laws. 
Will  tbey  have  the  power  to  repeal  or  change 
these    laws,  .or    to  enact  others?     It  is  well 
kuown   that   they   will    be  iu  a  minority  la 
both  houses  of  Congress,  with  the  Supreme 
-Court  against  them.     In  the  Northern  States 
there   have  been  elected  already  a  sufficient 
number  of  Democratic  members  of  .Congress, 
bold     and     true     national      men,    pledged 
to      the    'Cincinnati     platfornv    and      the 
doctrine     of     non-intervention     by     Cou> 
gress  with  the -question1  of  Slavery   in  the 
States  and    Territories,  and  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  who,  added  to  the  Southern  Repre- 
sentatives, will  give  at  least   twenty  majority 
against  Mr.  Lincoln  aud  his  party  on  all  these 
questions,    in  the  Seuate  there  is  also  a  ra- 
liable  majority.    Hence  no/blll  can  piss  either 
house  of  Congress  impairing  or  disturbing  the 
i  riuiits  -ox  institutions  of  >Lhe  Southern  people 
in  -mi  v.-»^gn  !?r;  w^atriy^  jj»'»«t'>«f^a*jiB-  •>  of  -,' 


l/ti  MinUtci,  od  uo  (o  yivc  an  Abolition  mu-jurilytn  ' 
ti>n>,tquiite«  of  their  alienee.  ■       n 

lu  a  minority  in  \>oth  houses  of  Congress: 
with  the  Supreme  Court  to  expound  the  laws 
aud  restrain  all  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
acts,  the  President  will  bV  utterly  powerless^ 
for  evil,  If  he  should  have  tVe  disposition  to  do 
,  wrong.  Even  in  the  distribution,  of  his 
patronage,  he  would  be  dependent  upou  the 
Senate  For  the  confirmation  of  his  nominees 
to  i  lliee,  so  that  he  cannot  appoint  &  bad 
man  to  office  without  the  consent  of  those  id 
whom  the  South  coutldes.  A  partisan  Pres-> 
dent,  thus  tied  hand  and  toot,  powerless  for 
good  qj  evil,  without  the  consent  and  support 
of  his  political  opponents,  should  be  the  ol>- 
jtctof  pity  and  commiseration,  rather  than 
ot  fear  and  apprehension,  by  a  brave  and  chiv- 
alrous people.  What  good  or  harm  can  he  do 
to  anybody,  except  to  humble  the  pride  and 
wound  the  sensibilities  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  people  by  Occupying  the  chair 
once  filled  by  Washington.,"  Jafterssn,  Ma<ii-« 
son  and  Jackson  ?  Does  this  fact  furnish 
sufficient  cause  fpr  destroying  the  best  Gov* 
ernmentof'which  the  history  of  the  world 
gives  an  example  ?  Four  years  will  soon  pass 
away,  wiie.n  the  ballot-box  -will'  furnish  a 
peaceful,  legal  and  constitutional  remedy  for 
all  the  evils  and  grievances:  with  which  the 
country  may  be  affiieted. 

If,  in  the  mean  lime,  any  act  shall  be  perpe-- 
trattd  which  shall  violate  or  impair  the  rights' 
ot  any  citizen  or  State,  or  shall  endanger  the 
peace  and  .safety  ot  any  portion  of  our  people,  i 
lor  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  shall  tall 
to -provide  adequate  and  efficient  remedies,  the 
„time  WlU  then  have  arrived  tor  those    who/1 
think  the  Constitution  has  been  disregarded/ 
and  the  Federal  power  perverted  to  pucposut 
inconsistent  with  their  safety,'  honor  ana  cquil- 
ity,  to  consult  and  deliberate  upon  the  nature, 
extent  and  mode  of  redress. 

I  do  not  anticipate,  nor  do  I  deem  it  possi- 
ble in  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
that,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Llucoln, 
any  act  can  be  perpetrated  that  would  de- 
stroy or  impair  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
citizen,  or  invade  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery;  but,  if  J 
should  find  myself  painfully  mistaken  on  this 
point,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
deliberate  conviction  that  such  an  outrage 
would  not  only  make  the  Southern  people  a 
unit,  but  would  arouse  and  consolidate  all  the 
conservative  elements  of  the  North  in  firm 
and  determined  resistance,  by  overwhelming 
majorities.       •  " 

In  such  an  event,  the  South  would  occupy 
an  impregnable  position.  With  her  own  peo-r 
pie  united  and:  animated  by  one  sentiment — 
the  unfaltering  resolve  to  maintain  and  defend 
their. rights  and  liberties  as  won  by  (he  blood 
of  their  fathers  and  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  their  country,  they  could  safely 
rely  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  con- 
fidently expect  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized 
world  aud  the  choicest  blessings  of  Divine 
Providtnce  while  struggling  for  the  right, 
Under  these  circumstances  1  can  perceive  no 
just  cause,  no  reasonable  ground  forsuchrasb, 
and  precipitate  action  as  would  plunge  into 
the  horrors  of  revolution,  anarcbyand  bankt 
ruptcy,  the  happiest  people,  the  most  prosper, 
ous  country  and  the  best  Government  the  sun 
Ol  heaven  ever  shed  his  genial  rays  upon.  « 
>  To  those,  if  any  such  there  may  be,  who 
hi  ok  upon  disunion  and  a  Southern  coufeder- 
ay  as  a  thing  desirable  in  iteelf,  and  are  only 
wa'ting  for  an  opportunity  *o  accomplish  that 
-wb  eh  kad  Vs.  jSi  vre^i1-  v..v  i;oolvoa  up'  .  ,  • 
citation  of  Lincoln  may  famish  a  preio'xTfo4 
precipitating  the  Southern  States  into "revolu-j 
tion.  But  to  those  who  regard  the  Union  un- 
der the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  it, 
the  most  preolouts'lcgicy  ever  bequeathed  to  a 
free  people  by  a  patriotic  ancestry, and  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  it  as  long  as  their  rights; 
and  liberties,  equality  and  honor  are  protec-* 
ted  by  it,  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, in  mjr 
humble  opinion,  presents  no  just  cause,  act 
reasonable  excuse,  lor  disunion. 

Having  discussed  all  the  questions  at  issue, 
freely  aud  elaborately  in  my  addresses  to  the 
people  during  the  recent  canvaus,  I  do  not  per- 
ci  ivo  that  any  patriotic  objects  can  be  advanced 
by  any  further  public  discussions  on  my  part 
■  prior  to  resuming  my  seat  lu  the  Senate.'  That 
;  the  passions  and  auluaosttios  engendered  by  re- 
cent contests  may  boou  r^ive  place   to  reason; 
|  and  patriotism;  that  calm  aud  wise  counsels 
.  may  prevail,  and  fraternal  feeling  be  restored; 
.  that  the  Constitution  may  be  preserved  iovio- 
'  late,  and  the  Union  maintained  forever,  Is  the 
■rdent  hope  and  fervent  piaver  of  yoiirfriond 
"and  fellow  citizen,  S.  A. 'Douglas. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  13, 18ttO. 
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FOB.  THE  HEG1STER. 
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SIIALL  VinCUNIA  REMAIN  IN  THf;  UNION  ?  pAN 
SHE' HOPE  FOR' ANYTHING  HUT  VIOLENCE?— 
OaN    SUEIIEPOSE    CONFIDENCE    IN    ANY   OOM- 

pnoMiaE  wri'ij ''the  auolitiqn  ta^ty  ? 
"Wo  have  potiliouod — wo  have  remonstrated. — 

Oar  petition!"  hare  been  slighted — our  remonstrances 
-havf  jnodueed  additional  violence  and  inttiill.  In 
VftiJ,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond 
h.ne  of  peace  aud  reconciliation.  There,  is  no  long- 
er any  room  for  hope." — Eatkick  lhiNltY.  >«.    o   ' 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  Virginia  patriot,  when 
Virginia  was  weak,  and  a  mjglily  nation  had  bro- 
ken faith.  witH  her ;  and  yet  while  Hknuv  apoke 
for  Virginia's  independence  lips  were  heard  to  call 
hiui  traitor  They  belonged  to  loyalists — imperial 
patriots;  they  loved  King  George  bettor  than  the 
colony  in  whirh  they  lived  ;  they  would  await  an 
overt  &c(,  oven  while  lhoy  heard  their  chains  clank- 
ing on  the  plains  of  Uostuiit — they  would  still  wait. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  Virginia  again.  She  is 
not  weak,  but  lifteon  confederate  Stales  have  bro- 
ken faith  with  us  ;  and  yet,  when  patriots  stand  up 
for  her  deliverance  federal  patriots  cry  out,  not 
yet;  submit.  Let  uh  wait  for  an  overt  act,  and 
charge  their  motives  to  patriotism.  Out  upon  such 
patriots!  :  IV  what  country  do  they  owe  allegiance? 
Ocrtaiiily,  to  Ihoir  Slaln-^tkeir  sovereign  State  — 
And  when  aggiBssiojuj  are  committed  against  it, 
either  by  Ihe  Federal  government  or  any  pji'  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  State  claims  their  love  and  I 
devotion;  and  when  they  go  beyond  her  limits  in 
their  devotion  to  an  outuide  government,  they  aro 
false  lo  liur.  Act  peojole  tppst  '  'judge  of  the  infrac- 
tion'/' 

It  4«i:.;ht  be  well  for  Virginia,  While  she  deliber- 
ates hefiween  quietly  .•jitbuiilliug  tu  abolitioai  hunrej- 
uiacj"  aiiil  resuming  her  rights  as  an  independent 
nation,- when  she  ceases  to  be  an  equal,  to  look  into 
the  growth  of  this  abolition  party,  its  oharacter/ifs 
progress  in  government,  and  the.  tendency  of  its 
teachings  in  a  Republic  like  ours. 

Jn  the  early  history  of  our  government  the  dis- 
tinction between  free  an. I  slave.  Stales  was  unknown 
in  the. administration  of  its  affairs.'  Slavery  was  re-' 
cognized  as  an  institution  in  all  of  the  colonies  — 
The  Northern  c^imata,  so  inhuiipitable  to  tko.alave, 
-^J-r*arnin.''iI  ''luigT^r'tnj  urjrtrTop^iTn  pairpwrrvana 
consequently  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor,  ad- 
dressed themsch  es  so  'pototilly  to  the  pockets  of 
speculating  philanthropists  in  the  North,  that  their 
consciences  at  once  awoke  to  all  the  horrors  of 
slavery.  In  their  noble  charity  they  sold  their 
slaves  in  the  South,'  and'  aboli-bed  the  institution 
fcfever.  The  class  of  porsons  who  assumed  the 
places  of  the  bluyes,  carried  along  with  tbew  their 
half  formed  European  ideas  of  free  society,  indefin- 
ite, a^rAriftn,  and  leveling  '  Being  of  'the  '  game 
color  as  their  suporiqis,  their  spirU  of  s>ouial  equali- 
ty readily  infused  itself  upward  through  these 
channels  into  the  domestic  and  municipal  economy 
of  these. philanthropist*.  In  this  soil  of  Northern 
life  the  great  leveling  and  equalising  society  found 
its  birth,  and  it  has  only  now  culminated  ip 
that  section^  in  destroying  all  distinction'  between 
races  apd  color.  As  Mr.  Lincoln,  President  elect, 
tritely  says  in  his  Chicago  speech,  "Let  us  discard 
all  differences  behvueu  this  race  and  that  race;  the 
declaration  of  Independence  holds  all  men  equal.-" 
The  cry  of  this  new  party  was  for  innovation,  re-v 
garding  it  as  progress  aud  piogress  as  necessarily' 
improvement."  •■■■■<  ■'■■■    ■ 

'^'he  barrier,  yv.hioh  thq  institution  of  slavery  had 
erected  in  the  South  before  the  progress  of  this 
blind  fanaticism  awoke  in  the  mind  of  its  sup- 
porters a  spirit  of  jealousy.  The  servitude  of  the 
South  was  quiet  and  obedient.  Th*sre  wasnftsense- 
less  enthusiasm  for  ideal  freedom.  The  abolition- 
ists found  it  necessary  to  their  success  to  break 
dowu  and  destroy  this  great  bulwark  against  fanat- 
icism and  unbridled  freedom. 

At  first  their  opposition  was  expressed  in  respect- 
ful language  through  petitions  presented  to  Con- 
gress requesting  tbu  prohibition  of  slavery  in. North- 
ern Territory.  As  their  strength  increased  they  re- 
quired the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  our  Terri- 
tories; and  then  as  the  popular  cry  of  freedom 
gathered  into  the  ranks  of  this  party,  thp  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  emigration,  Ihey,  with  a  respect- 
able minority  in  Congress,  demanded  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the 
Dock-Yards  aud  Aiseuals  on  Southern  soil.  The 
South  made  concession  after  concession  to  this  spirit 
of  aggression  until  she  has  most  materially  lessened 
her  strength  and  power  in  the  government,  hoping 
at  each  new  concession  that  the  North  would  cease 
asking  sacritices  at  her  hands.  Bui  they  were  not 
satisfied.  The  disposition  to  encroach  increased  as 
the-  generosity  of  the  South  conceeded.  At  last 
they  formed  the  monstrous  scheme  of  forcing  the 
extinction  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  Stales.  To 
build  up  a.  party  of  sufficient  strength  to  effect  this 
great  result,  the  leaders  and  journalists  of  the  Abo- 
lition party  have  for  the  last  ten  years  spent  their 
tune  and  money  in  exatperaiiug  aud  exciting  the 
tvoial .  foeliiijfn  of   the  Noil h   against    the    South  — 


They  exhausted  our  vocabulory  of  its  vilest  epi- 
thets in  traducing  and  abusing  Southern  people  — 
No  language  was  found  too  foul  to  clothe  some, feel- 
ing of  hatred  towards  you. 

The  villitication  of  Southern  men  and  Southern' 
matrons  was  injected  into  sermons,  prayers,  lec- 
tures, and  into  the  bargains  of  trade  and  commerce; 
everywhere,  in  everything,  in  men,  women  and 
children  they  infused  sectional  hatred. 

1 1  has  ridden  down  every  other  subject, — all  has 
given  way  before  it.  AU  the  it-oia  which  have 
cursed  I'roo  society  ainoe  the  formation  of  our  gov- 
ernment were  welcomed  into  its  ranks.  The  Spirit- 
ualist forgot  to  call  back  the  restless  souls  of  the 
dead  while  ho  gathered  around  him  so  many  and 
such  varied  spirits  of  aggression.  The  Red  Repub- 
lican wou)d  realise  all  his  hopes  in  its  success. 

The  .supporters  of  Women's  Rights  beheld  in  its 
teachings  the  future  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the 
marital  vows  alike.  The  free  lover  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  past  history  of  the  party,  that  indi- 
vidual Conscience  would  dictate  its  own  laws  of 
government.     ■  '-  ' 

The  follower  of  Fourier  beheld  in  its  sooiety  a 
community  of  labor,  of  love,  aud  of  property.  And 
the  negroophilist  congratulated  in  its  suueess  that 
day  of  jubilee  when  he"  should  behold  the  degrada- 
tion of  Iho  white  race  to  the  social  level  of  the  ne- 
gro. Here,  then,  on  the  abolition  platform,  all 
these  heterogeneous  elcmeuts  struck  hands  and  an- 
nounced themselves  brothers  in  a  common  cause. — 
Here  they  raised  their  banner,  on  whose  dark  folds 
they  emblazoned  their  war  cry  in  letters  of  blood, 
"The  irrepressible  conflict."  Here  they  named 
their  chosen  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  who 
has.  learned  to  hate  everything  that  remiuds  him  of 
his  Southern  birth,  one  whose  hist  success  must  be 
Ihe  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  great  nation, 
one  who  has  said  that  "this  government  cannot  ex- 
ist, half  free> and  half  slave,"  who  has  said  that  "the 
opponents  of  slavery  would  place  it  where  the  pith- 
tic  mind  aha//  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  lit  thi. 
course  of  ultimate,  extinction-"  This  extract  is 
taken  from  a  Republican  campaign  document.— 
You  will  observe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  under- 
take to  consult  the  slave  owner  in  placing  slavery 
in  "a  course  of  ultimate  extinction."  JIo  says  the 
opponents  of  slavery  will  do  it.  Yes,  they  will  do 
it  in  spite  of  you — now  they  have  the  power.  Is 
not  the  conflict  "irrepressible?"  Is  it  not  de- 
nounced against  your  property  '.  Who  lnusl  make 
the  concession  uow  ?  You!  And  you  must  make 
another  concession  next  year,  and  year  after  year, 
until  the  conflict  has  ended  by  your  final  subjuga- 
tion . 

>  The  free  States  of  this  confederacy  have  chosen 
this  man  as  the  true,  reprosentive  of  their  future 
policy.  You  have  bad  elected  to  preside  over  the 
Federal  Government,  a  man  who  breathes  deadly 
■hostility  to  an  institution  which  is  th,e  very  bas(s  of 
your  society,  onfe  who  has  nothing  in  commqu  with 
Jyon,  one  who  was  made  President  because  he  hiitta 
slavery  as  much  as  any  abolitionist,  because  he 
would  do  nil  in  his  power  to  bring  about  its  ulti- 
mate extinction,  aud  finally,  buoause  the  abolition 
parl.v  «ir.v  in  t  hip  man  the  embodiment  of  the"irr«- 

I  pjfMa!W*c'.fflili8ts"    'i'hiuir,  in  »m»  uegrett,  the 

•gujjvtbi ai'Jkm  abolitins  party  in  supremacy;' -who. 
Propose  to  di«tate  the  njaoBt*  of  your  subwiwaon 
OfTts  character  you  min  Judge  from  il«  elumeubi  of 
^iHapoiaiioo,'  in  the  uiiathtet 'cf  hi  the  concrete,  n, 
riuonsUiajbJiuSMiat  to  ejwy  Jeoling  of  a  Southern, 
man.  *It3  prr^re&i  in  e^Ughtened  government  wo' 
inay  well  question  trftftt'  we  see'  eleven 'of  Ihe  free 
jtjfsited  aontroll^by  .#*:< patty,  enacting  laws  di- 
TO'Uj' 'n  the  I'aOB  "t'  tb»,,C4«ptilutioii  a«d  federal 
ft\r'fiirth€  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  exe- 
cution oTtta*  UWtter,  nnlP"-4h^  very  men  voting  for 
these  acts  had,mjo.u  thafc  tHmeoieDoes.the  weight  of 
»»  oath  P.  support'the  loimtUuliou  apd  the  laws  of 
the  ihrlt*»l  -Bttttes.  tm  teSdVittr*  ofHne  teachings 
of  sueh.a,  piwtij  must  n*eSia»ily  lessen  tho. sanctity 
of  the  oath,  and  to  ma$»  all  hrw  subject  to  the  .con- 
struction of  individual  tonsciohces. 
.  NttW.tXask.yo.usMo  t*o  t*e  past  history  of  this 
parly,  to  the  culmiuafcon.o|  it*  stlijugth,,  and  See 
Whether  I  have  misiepresenlted  them  '  Ibavelivnd 
among  fetiem— I  tiVe  l&ioug  tbem'  now— and  flee 
through,  them,  I4je  #^dte#ppjK*3hing  degradation 
of  the  South.".  |  .  ■   ,  ii,   i    ,..'•' 

^AII'Rppointnfen&  in  the  South  wilrbe  received 
Jdv  Mr.  Lincoln's  tiieu^Uiot  b-y'j-ourB.  and'you 
will  fipd  the  '■irrepr,ewiblecopllict';  pxistiugiRtJie 
fesom  of  every  such  appoljilee. 
V  Thus  ho  wilt  pla<*e-«  rfpy  And  guard  in  evei-y  post- 
office,  J*  every  cusUmnhonse,  and  in  every  Federal 
'Courtroom  in  tbe  SouUl.  .  How  can  you  thei»,  pre- 
'pare  to  resist  tfie  "overt  aet"  for  which  some  would 
Wait  f  You  couidnoht^tterit  wdosten  stand  of  arms, 
before.the.  tacjt, ^^.LfA  rjiportetl  by. li-ieUage  to 
'♦he  Presidont,  and  a  ikfel  ^nb^tUvd  Ktvieafitre 
T^mt^tfifr^s~^'&^'^<"*' <bB»r  bavfr'thc, v*HVW  to 
i-rujih  ouj«»»si«t»i»i}»  io  *l«**ry  imA-^Thhi-tlurevull 
be  uu  liovt-riio  uiOn\tse-  -- 

No,  no,  my  friends,  that  false  security,  jrhicb  he 
who  dreads  to  moet  an  issue  draws  about,  his  heart, 
will  mislead  yqu.  Mi.sery,  disgrace,  aud  proiouud 
degradation,  will  follow  fast  unon  vour  submission 


There  is  no  honorable  party  with  whieb  you  can  com- 
proise.  All  the  past  promisesof  thisabolilion party 
has  been  written  in  the  sand. 

Do  not  believe  for  rt.  moment  that  this  aggressive 
spirit  will  cease  to  oppress,  injure,  and  degrade  you. 
Their  irrepressible  hatred  hurries  them  onward ; 
the  subjugation  of  a  proud  and  chivalrous  people  is 
the  cud  of  this  party.     They  have  broken  every 

.  promise,  they  have  made  to  the  South.  Will  you 
confide  in  their  promise  now  when  the  patrouago  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  presented  to  them  and 

\the  price  is  simply  a  lie  ?  Will  they  refuse  to  give 
U?      In  the  next  two  weeks  they  will  throw  sugar 

,pUiuis  to  the  South  ;  bespatter  them  wilh  adulation 

\uil  praise.  Will  you  hot  see  the  motive  that  un- 
dWliiiS  it  all?  Only  fold  your  arms  until  they 
ha\e  the  government  iu  their  hands  and  they  wiil 
laugh  "aft  yoiir  credulity. 

FoRfifty  years  you  have  paid  tribute  to  the  North. 
You  have  giveu  her  your  manufactures,  your  mer- 
chandise, your  trade,  and  the  commerce  of  the  wa- 
ters ;  and  she  in  return  has  stolen  your  negroes, 
passed  laws  to  prevent  their  recapture  ;  taught  hor 
children  to  believe  that  you  wure  a  set  of  barbarians.; 
sent  John  Brown  into  Virginia  to  murder  you — 
and  I  hen  canonized  hisuamo;  sent  rncondiaries  into 
other  sections  of  the  South,  to  luurder  and  destroy 
the  people.  What  affectionate,  what  fond,  what 
endearing  love  the  North  exhibits  towards  you  ! 

How  long,  oh  citizens  of  Virginia,  will  you  bear 
these  indignities?  How  long  will  you  hold  fellow- 
ship with  a  people  who  wrong  you  so  grievously  '. 
How  far  can  this  government  protect  yoiir  property 
when  you  have  your  I'rieiids  at  the  head  of  it? 
How  vain  it  is  to  expect  protection  when  your 
avowed  enemy  controls  it ! 

Vou  entered  tbe  Union  as  an  equal;  you  must 
now  leave  it,  or  consent  to  become  an  inferior  A 
thousand  years  will  not  root  out  the  hatred  instilled 
into  the  Northern  heartaguinst  theSouth  Why  not 
sever  t ho  lies  of  this  accursed  league,  which  entails 
loss  upon  you  at  all  times?  What  can  you  lose  by 
it?'  Do  you  fear  that  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the 
North  will  cuuio.down  upon  you?.  Notonooi  them. 
When  you  have  left  them,  their  whole  machinery 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  must  cease, — your 
luopey  built  them  up;  business  will  stagnate,  for 
you  sustained  it;  and  consequent  thereon  operatives 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  gaunt  star- 
vation will  stalk  through  the  streets  in  fbe  >Jorth, 
wreak injjj  a  horrible  but  just  retribution  upon  those 
who  brought  this  suffering  upon  them.  The  North 
will  bo  ktfot  busy  at  home.  You  have  no  white  ser- 
vitude. Yoiiihave  great  material  wealth.  You 
have  harbors,,ypu,have  a  water  power  unsurpassed 
on  the  globe,  you  have  resources  uulold-  When 
you  dotermine-to  be  fed  and  clothed  no  longer  by 
those  who  despise  you,  ami  take  your  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  manufactories  will  spriug 
up,  as  if  by  magic,  along  your  Water  courses. ;  your 
commerce  wiH  cover  youf-wateiH  with  vessels;  ev- 
ery  hdJ-sido,  eypry  vale,  aud  ey#ry  mountain  will 

shower  „ wealth  HIU&>*2}'3.  f.Vs  yJ9.ll''-'bj*!  JyJ.ls  ft' 
Hrmiiiei'irFfihriTe^ii-'SSmi  KCT^teenniig" thousands 
to  garland  the  Soutfiwn  slopes  of  the  AUeghanies 
with  the  vine,  uud  the  great  and  noble  oW  Domin- 
ion will  strike  but' upon  tho  world  with  every  pros- 
pect <lf  a  glorious  destiny.  ■'•  > 

RIENZ1. 


DCF*  We  publish  tho  following  communica- 
tion from  aii  intelligent  and  valued  frjend  now 

living  in  tlic  Northwest  with  great  pleasure 

No  one  but  a  patriot  can  breathe  sucb  senti- 
ments as  aia  coptaifl.ecilau  this  coimnmnnica- 
tion;  ■"•'■'■  ** 

Dec.  1,  1,800- 

Dear  Senior  .•— T,bft  Rockingham  men  in  the 
Northwest,  ahvays  proud  of  the  Register  as 
the  best  country  paper  that  conies  among  us, — 
and  we  seea'good  ma-uy, — are  especially  grat- 
ified at  your  course  for  tbe  last  few  months. 
With  singular  unanimity,  considering  our 
antecedents,  we  have  a  sec&wj  time  Voted 
the  ticket  you  supported  as  presenting  the  only 
possibility  of  defeating  a  sectional  party.  In 
doing  this  we  simply  discharged  ouf  duty  and 
we  claim  no  credit  and, ask  for  no  thanks. — 
But  it  is  highly  gratiiyfag  to  US  in  aur  far  oft' 
land,  to  learn  through  your  columns  that  our 
course  is  appreciated  by  those  whose  welfare, 
next  to  our  own  wo  most  have  at  heart.  We 
have  long  been  painfully  anxious  that  there 
were  elements  at  worfc  in  the  cotton  States 
that  greatly  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining our  position  here.  But  it  was  not  un- 
til we  found  he  had  been  reduced  to  a  popular 
minority  in  this  State,  though  wo  carried  our 
Senator  in  1868,  that  we  began  to  surrender  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  indiscretions  ol  our 
Southern  friends  op  the  gulf  were  not  attribu- 
table exclusively  to  "sudden  heat,"  but  were 


tin*  melancholy  result  oi  settled  pinna  and  pur- 
poses wholly  at  war  with  the  perpetuity  of  a 
Union  dourer  than  life  to  us,  because  it  was  the 
ligament  by  which  we  ^continued  to  be  bouud 
to  our  native  South.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  convictort  we  could  not  withhold  our  sup- 
port from  those  leaders  among  us  who  deter- 
mined upon  open  battle  with  all  the1  'enemies 
of  the  Republic  wherever  located.  Although 
temporarily  defeated  we  are  by  no  means  dis^ 
hearloned.  We  look  with,  con/ideuce  for  victory 
whenever  tho  friends  of  the  Union  can  be  suc- 
cessfully combined,  and  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  observe  that  while  our  unnatural  en- 
emies at  the  South  ai;e  loudly  threatening  the 
heterogenous  destruction  ot  all  things,  valua- 
ble or  sacred,  our  friends  at  the  North,  who 
lor  outnumber  them,  stand  bravely  to  their 
posts  as  little  affected  by  the  ingratitude  of 
former  allies  as  by  the  assaults  ol  their  regular 
opponents..  We  harts,  done  our  duty,  and 
though  wo  are  beaten  we  conceive  we  have 
rendered  the  country  an  important  service:— 
We  forced  upon  the  Republicans  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  most  conservative  man.  We  have 
driven  tjiem  from  many  of  their  more  danger- 
ous positions, and  we  feel  well  assured  thaf  with 
a  majority  of  a  million  against  them  in  the 
Union,  and  only  a  margin  of  300,000  in  the 
States  they  have  carried,  they  will  not  soon 
again  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  by  any 
great  outrage.  Let  Virginia  present  as  brave 
and  steady  a  front  against  all  assaults  from 
within,  as  we  have  and  always  will  against  all 
from  without,  and  our  children's  children  may 
yet  be  brethren  in  the  same. 
Yours,  truly, 

II.  CjlHJSMAN. 


The  New- York  Herald  says  :  "According  to 
the  process  by  which  tho  President  is  elected, 
Mr.  Lincoln  *  •-  in  ■  ;  ■  ■!  i\  in  getting  a  plural- 
ity off'  '■  Lv.oi.oraj  College,  n  -true — and  that 
votr  i.;  obtains  exclusively  in  jiifl  Noithem 
Si  ilea — but  there  is  a  majority  o;  :i  million 
■iL,ainst  him  on  the  popular  vote.  He  received 
'.i '  vojte  of  some  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  while  a  vote  of  two  millions 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  was  cast 
against  him," 


Proclaiming  Lincoln's 
Union  Policy 


Following  the  election  of  Presiden 
Lincoln  and  prior  to  his  inauguration 
The  State  Journal  published  a  sig- 
nificant editorial  which  undoubtedl 
was  inspired  by  the  president-elec' 
It  said: 

"The  Union  cannot  be  dissolved  b 
the  passage  of  resolutions.  Sout 
Carolina  may  resolve  that  she  is  e 
longer  a  part  of  this  Union.  She  ma 
hold  secession  meetings,  mount  dit 
union  cockades,  plant  palmetto  tree' 
make  palmetto  flags,  trample  und 
foot  the  glorious  flag  of  our  counti 
and  proclaim  from  the  housetops  ht 
treason  and  her  shame,  but  all  thL 
will  not  dissolve  the  Union. 

"While  this  government  endures 
there  can  be  no  dis-union.  If  South 
Carolina  does  not  obstruct  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  at  her  ports 
nor  violate  any  other  Federal  law, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  and  she  will 
not  be  out  of  the  Union.  If  she  vio- 
lates the  laws,  then  comes  the  tug  of 
war.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  such  an  emergency,  has  a 
plain  duty  to  perform.  Buchanan 
may  shirk  it,  or  the  emergency  may 
not  exist  during  his  administration. 
If  not,  then  the  Union  will  last 
through  his  term  of  office. 

"If  the  overt  act  on  the  part  of 
South  Carolina  takes  place  on,  or 
after  the  first  of  March,  1861,  then 
the  duty  of  executing  the  laws  will 
devolve  upon  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  laws 
of  the  United  States  must  be  exe- 
cuted— the  President  has  no  discre- 
tionary power  on  the  subject— his 
duty  is  manifestly  pronounced  in  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  per- 
form that  duty.  Dis-union  by  armed 
force  is  treason  and  treason  must 
and  will  be  put  down  at  all  hazards." 


THB     PltKSIDENT  NOT     TO  BB   PlUTBD    FOB 

The  Savuunuh  News  publishes  the  folio  win  r:       ( 

Atlanta.  Qa.,  Jib.  14. 
To  the  Clergy  of  the  Prot.  J£p.  Church  in  (Aw  Dio- 
cese of  Georgia : 

Dear  Uretliien— During  the  session  of  the  Con- 
vention of  thu  State  of  Georgia,  you  will  une  tho 
enclosed  form  of  prnyeri  tf>  follow  luinicdiately 
after  the  prayer  for  Congress : 

l'HAYliK. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  tho  SufJreme  Gov- 
ernor of  all  tilings,  who  sitteth  on  the  Throne 
judging  i ight,  and  whose  power  no  creature  is 
aide  to  resist;  be  present,  wo  b  urn  hi  y  beseech 
thec,  with  the  Supreme  Council  of  our  Suite,  now 
assembled  in  thy  fear  and  presence.  Save  them 
from  all  error,  ignorance,  pride  and,  prejudice; 
endue  them  with  wisdom,  moderation  «n  i  jus- 
tice; direct  and  prosper  all  their  consultations, 
and  overrule  all  their  decrees  to  thy  glory,  and 
the  best  interests  of  this  Common »•  -alib.  Let 
nothing  be  done  of  strife  or  vain-trRry,  but  all 
things  in  thy  fear,  and  under  thy  guidaace.  These 
supplications  wo  present  unto  thee,  sot  for  oar 
ritthteousneps,  but  for  thy  great  mercies,  in  Jos  us 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

In  the  event  of  the  secession  of  thr  State  of 
Georgia  from  the  Union,  the  clergy  SyH  suspend 
the  use  of  the  prayer  entitled  "A  Praror  for  Con- 
gress;" and  in  the  prayer  entitled  "A  Prayer  for 
the  President  of  tho  United  States  and  all  in  Civil 
Authority,"  will  omit  the  words,  "thy  servant, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,"  and.  substi- 
tute in  their  places  the  words,  "tl^ servant,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia."    W 

In  the  event  of  the  secession  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  from  tbo  Union,  the  clergy  wilt,  upon  the 
reassembling  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  re- 
sume the  prayer  entitled  "A  Prayei;  for  Con- 
gress," altering  it  so  as  to  read,  "mfl 
God,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  as  forj 
of  this  State  in  general,  so  especial! 
Senate  and  Representatives  in  Let 
bled."  * 

In  the  event  of  war,  which  God^avortl  the 
clergy  will  introduce  into  the  service  &  prayer  en- 
titled "A  Prayer  in  time  of  War  and  Tumults." 

Givenunder  my  hand,  this  14th  day  atf  January, 
in  tho  year  of  our  Lord  1861. 

Stephen  Et/.joT. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia. 


(EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY  EVENING.  APRIL  6,  1S01. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

Thb  Statu  o»  the  Nation.  There  are  unmis- 
takable Indications  that  the  government  is  ahout  to 
undertake  some  important  movement.  The  nature 
Of  this  project  puzzles  the  quidnuncs,  who  caunot 
divine  the  purpose  for  which  the  federal  authority 
appears  to  be  gathering  up  its  energies.  The  ques- 
tions which  curious  people  would  like  to  have  au- 
Bwered  are  these:  Is  Fort  Sumter  to  be  reinforced? 
Is  Fort  Pickens  to  be  held  agaiubt  all  assaults.'  Will 
this  Southern  Confederacy  be  permitted  to  absorb 
the  revenues  ol  the  United  States? 

The  President  is  in  au  anomalous  position.  Some 
definite  policy  toward  the  seceded  States  is  deman- 
ded from  all  quarters;  but  the  only  polioy  that  the 
President  can  adopt  is  to  carry  out  the  laws,  as  far 
Sis  the  powers  lodged  by  law  in  his  hands  will  per- 
mit. There  is  a  question  as  to  the  extent  of  his  pow- 
ers, especially  as  regards  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue in  the  Gull  States,  and  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
.case  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  wise 
discretion  even  in  pursuing  a  vigorous  polioy.  The 
iron  hand  must  be  covered  by  a  silkeu  glove,  and 
"coeroion"  itself  have  the  air  of  "conciliation." 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  is  last  approaching 
When  the  Confederate  States  must  either  be  coerced 
or  recognized  They  can  only  be  efficiently  coerced 
by  a  grant  from  Cougress  of  new  powers  to  the 
President.  They  can  only  be  recognized  as  a  inde- 
pendent government  by  a  National  Convention. 
The  President  certainly  has  no  power  or  right  to  do 
What  the  Constitution  never  contemplated  as  possi- 
ble. The  feeling  in  favor  of  a  National  Convention 
Btnuis  to  be  steadily  growing;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  suoh  a  Convention  would  not  result  in 
"a  more  perlect  union"  of  the  States.  It  would  at 
least  inaugurate  a  delinite  policy,  liven  if  it  should 
result  in  recognizing  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Country,  there  would  still  be  an  advantage  in  having 
tUi  question  settled  by  the  people  themselves. 
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WAR  TO  BE  DECLABED  09  THE  WORTH, 

Ifr.  Doiifelas    Promiftes  << 

the  Preside n I. 

- 


» 


Washington.  Hilt.  Official  adeices  from  Mont- 
gomery state  that  the  Confederate  Congress  will,  on 
reassembling,  immediately  declare  war  against  the 
United  States.  •"  ••' -         T  ^ 

1  It  is  believed  that  in  the  act  declaring  war  a  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  between  alien  friends  and 
alien  enemies,  the  former  including  the  border 
States  and  snob  citizens  of  the  North  as  oppose  the 
coercive  polio?  of  the  Administration.  All  obliga- 
tions to  this  class  are  to  be  as  much  respected  "as 
though  in  time  of  peaoe. 

Senator  Douglas  called  upon  the   President  to- 
night   The>  bad  an  Interesting  conversation  upon 
the  condition  of  the  country.    The  substance  was, 
on  the  part  oi  Mr.  Douglas,  that  while  he  was  unal- 
terably opposed  to  the  Administration  on  all  its  po- 
litical issues,  he  was  prepared  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent in  all  his  Constitutional  functions   to   preserve 
the  Union,  and  maintain  the  Government,  and  de- 
rt-rnt  rri    PmIii.i    rrl(fii«i,    tii.t   «  i»m   SttUm  and 
prompt  action  was  necessary;  the  capital  of  oar 
Country  was  in  danger  and  must  be  defended  at  all 
hazards,  at  any  expense  of  men  and  money.    He 
spoke  of  the   present  and  future,  without  reference 
to  the  past.    Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  muon  gratified/ 
by  the  interview. 
At  a  meeting  of  citizens  it  was  determined  to  stand  i 
>y  the  old  flag  at  all  hazards,  <    watfB  &  .0&I4 
M«$e 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  20,  1861. 


This  Principles  at  Stake.  —  We  must 
lako  care,  that,  amidst  the  violent  passions 
which  this  dreadful  war  nourishes,  wc  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  real  causes  of  it,  nor  permit 
the  unscrupulous  and  constantly  changing  pre- 
texts of  the  secessionists  to  obscure  the  per- 
fectly vital  principles  for  which  tho  American 
people  have  taken  up  arms.  Kentucky,  above 
all,  needs  to  do  this;  since  she  is  liable,  at  any 
moment,  to  have  the  position  she  has  taken 
rendered  untenable  by  the  mad  conduct  of 
Gov.  MagolHn,  by  an  invasion  from  Tennes- 
see, or  by  the  return  in  military  array  of  the 
thousands  of  secessionists  who  have  left  the 
Slate  to  be  armed  and  organized  and  whose 
return  may  be  accompanied  by  the  general  re- 
volt of  the  secessionists  of  the  .State.  What 
then  are  the  principles  involved  in  the  conflict, 
which  justify  us  in  the  most  determined  ad- 
herence to  them,  at  so  great  cost  and  ribk, — 
which  justify  the  American  people  in  the  im- 
mense preparations  they  are  making  to  uphold 
tbem?  In  the  jirst  place:  The  Preservation  of 
the  Nation  itself.  Shall  the  nation  be  de- 
stroyed— bo  blotted  out — be  rent  into  many 
nations— all  of  them  incapable  of  maintaining 
an  existence  as  a  first-rale  power,  in  the  face 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth?  Shall  our 
national  unity,  strength,  and  glory,  be  annihi- 
lated— and  with  them  our  national  indepen- 
dence in  the  face  of  all  nations  be  destroyed? 
Shall  our  glorious  country  sink  down — divid- 
ed, dishonored,  reduced  to  ignoble  and  preca- 
rious dependence  upon  nations  to  whom  we  arc 
now  equal,  and  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  our 
destiny  to  give  law,  instead  of  receiving  law 
from  them?    It  is  this  first  principle  of  all  our 


progress,  our  security,  aud  our  glory — that  is 
put  at  the  hazard  of  the  defeat  or  the  success 
of  the  disunion  party.  In  the  second  place: 
Republican  Liberty,  as  now  enjoyed  under  our 
national  and  State  constiutions;  or,  perhaps, 
we  should  rather  say,  all  liberty,  public  and 
personal,  in  Ameiica.  For  nuthiug  is  more 
certain  than  that  under  the  anarchy,  which  is 
the  very  life  blood  of  the  secession  movement, 
personal  liberty  is  wholly  impossible-;  and  that 
pablic  liberty  has  a  belter  chance  for  springing 
up  and  taking  root  under  the  worst  government 
that  ever  professed  to  be  guided  by  law,  or  even 
by  custom,  than  to  survive  the  cruel  and  lawless 
fanaticism,  which,  having  possessed  itself  of 
power  and  cast  oil  all  restraint,  '  leaves  to 
mankind  no  escapo  but  in  a  military  despotism 
Hut  even  if  we  could  escape  such  a  career  and 
late  as  that,  after  the  triumph  of  the  disunion 
party,  by  war;  still,  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
liberties  would  be  destroyed,  and  all  free  polit- 
ical society  as  it  has  always  existed  in  this 
country,  and  more  especially  as  it  has  nour- 
ished under  the  Federal  Constitution,  would  he 
thoroughly  convulsod  if  not  utterly  annihilated. 
It  is  this  second  fundamental  principle  of  all 
American  liberty,  public  and  personal,  which 
now  hangs  in  the  balance  of  life  or  death — for 
the  people  of  this  country.  In  the  third  place: 
Security  under  law,  and  by  law;  security  to  life, 
security  to  person,  security  to  property;  secu- 
rity— the  highest  blessing  of  the  highest  civili- 
sation—  without  which  neither  independence 
nor  liberty  is  possible.  Who  is  secure  in  any 
secession  State?  What  is  secure  in  any  one  of 
them?  What  can  be  secure,  where  law  is  de- 
spised, where  government  is  subverted,  whero 
anarchy  is  supreme,  where  brute  force  is  the 
only  form  of  administration,  where  unbridled 
passion  is  the  sole  rule  of  judgment,  where  the 
ruling  powers  abhor  instil  utions  in  proportion 
as  they  are  venerable,  just,  and  glorious? 
These,  oh!  people  of  Kentucky!  these  are  the 
'  sublime  principles  on  which  rests  all  that  is 
precious  in  human  society;  every  one  of  which 
must  perish  from  amongst  you,  if  the  spirit  of 
this  disunion  frenzy  is  triumphant  over  the 
land.  National  independence — public  and  per- 
sonal liberty — security  to  property,  to  person, 
and  to  life;  these  are  your  birth-right;  main- 
tain them— uphold  them — as  you  would  save 
yourselves,  at  once,  from  ruin  and  from  in- 
famy. How  much  more  to  be  desired  is  it,  by 
a  heroic  people,  to  bo  glorified  by  all  genera- 
tions, as  those  who  perished  sword  in  hand,  in 
such  a  cause;  than  to  drag  out  a  miserable  ser- 
vitude to  brutal  tyrants,  after  all  worth  living 
for  is  los:!  That  stern  alternative — Uod  bo 
praised — is  not  yet  forced  upon  you.  You 
still  have  it  in  your  power  to  continue  both  free 
and  secure.  But  you  must  prove  that  you  de- 
serve to  be  both. 


OrSecOssion  is  as  naturally  tho  offshoot  of 
the  many  experiments  in  public  measures 
which  we  have  witnessed  during  tho  last 
twenty-live  or  thirty  years  us  disease  is  of  a 
disordered  system.  The  framers  of  our  insti- 
tutions exhibited  great  praetioal  wisdom  and 
foresight  in  devising  systems  of  policy  calcu- 
lated to  give  sufficiently  healthy  vigor  to  the 
operations  of  the  government,  and  designed, 
at  the  same  time,  to  advance  the  "general  wel- 
fare," by  giving  proper  and  wholesome  devel- 
opment to  the  varied  industrial  resources  of 
the  country.  They  considered  themselves  not 
only  as  acting  for  their  own  times,  but  as 
laying  a  permanent  foundation  upon  which 
their  children  after  them  could  build  up  a 
government  which  should  be  as  durable  as 
human  institutions,  and  by  whose  light  other 
nations  and  peoples  might  see  the  road  to  po- 
litical freedom.  So  long  as  we  continued  to 
follow  their  example — to  heed  their  patriotic 
and  disinterested  counsels — and  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  which  they  had  so  wisely  estab- 
lished, our  prosperity  as  a  nation  was  compar- 
atively uninterrupted.  We  advanced,  with  a 
rapidity  which  startled  the  world,  io  every- 
thing which  makes  a  people  great  and  distin- 
guished. Our  commerce  stretched  itself  out 
to  every  sea,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
became  familiar  with  the  flag  which  protected 
it.  An  American  citizen  was  proud  of  his 
country  wherever  he  went,  and  the  United 
States  Government  was  recognized  and  wel- 
comed as  one  of  the  great  and  leading  govern- 
ments of  the  world. 

But   as   our  fathers   passed   away  to  "that 
bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns,"  an- 
other race  of  men  ^sprang  up— not   statesmen 
of  large  and  capacious   and   national   views, 
but  politicians,  who  acted  alone  for  themselves 
and  closed  their  eyes   to  the  true  glory  of  the 
nation.     These   men  never    looked   beyond  a 
single  election,  but   dovoted   themselves  solely 
to  the  work  of  having    it   so   result   that  they 
would   secure  profit   and   aggrandizement  to 
themselves  and  their  friends.     Their  chief  oc-  ' 
cupation;  was  the  construction  of  party  pht-  , 
/'onus,  and   he   who  was   the   most  ^ingenious  | 
manufacturer  of  these— who  could  make  them 
the  most  effective    in   cheating   the  people  out 
of    votes— was    esteemed    the    most    valuable 
leader.      They  worked    exclusively   under   a 
pivrly   Hag,  and   held   out  to   their   adherents 
the  rewards  of  office.     "To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils"  was  their  motto,  and  they  unblush- 
ingly  avowed  that    no   man  was   competent  to 
hold  an  ollice  or  aid  in  administering  the  gov- 
ernment who  did   not  follow  wherever  it  was 
necessary  that  they   should   lead.     We  had  a 
few  state  a  mc  n   left   amongst  us,  who,  alarmed 
at    the   fearful    strides  of  the  country  towards 
anarchy  under  the  direction  of  these  reckless 
adventurers,  warned   us  of  our   danger.     (Jar 
own  great   Commuter  of  Kentucky  stood  at 
tho  head  of  this   patriotic   band,   and,  with  a 
courage  and   boldness  never  surpassed  in  the 
world's  history,  threw  himself  before   the  ad- 
vancing hostB,  and  endeavored  to  arrest  them 
in  their  mad  and  headlong  and  ruinous  career. 
The   clarion   tones   of    hry   voice  were  heard 
above   the   storm  of  parry,    and  luousauds  of 
hearts  were  stirred  with   patriotic  emotions  at 


his  manly  aud  majestic  eloquence,  iiut  all 
his  uoble  efforts  iu  behalf  of  the  country  were 
without  avail — altogether  ineffectual  to  arrest 
the  angry  tide  as  it  swept  over  the  land.  His 
unselfish  patriotism  was  repaid  with  the  most 
malignant  and  fiendish  persecution.  The 
basest  and  most  infamous  slanders — at  the 
repetition  of  which  their  authors,  now  that,  hj 
is  out  of  their  way,  blush  with  idrame— were 
heapeel  upon  him  without  remorse.  And  the 
political  schemers  and  tricksters  had  their 
way.  They  plunged  forward  in  their  inglo- 
rious career  like  coursers  in  the  race,  never 
stopping  to  look  back,  and  never  caring  how 
much  wai  placed  at  hazard  by  their  furious 
madness.  Of  course  they  were  ready  to  make 
all  sorts  of  bargains  to  secure  success — being 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  character  or  designs 
of  the  men  they  bargained  with,  so  they  pro- 
fited by  the  operation.  They  worked  for  suc- 
cess, and,  therefore,  worked  as  well  with  dirty 
tools  as  clean  ones — perhaps  a  little  better. 
They  displayed  one  most  remarkable  quality, 
which  was  that  they  could  keep  in  their  ranks 
men  of  the  most  diverse  views — 30uld  weld  to- 
gether materials  otherwise  wholly  incongruous. 
And  with  an  army  thus  constituted,  they  went 
oa,  step  by  step,  in  their  work  of  destruction — 
never  stopping  to  pause  or  take  breath  till  they 
had  struck  from  the  statute-book  almost  every 
one  of  tho  great  measures  which  the  fathers  had 
consecrated  by  their  wisdom.  Finding  these 
gone  and  the  country  becoming  aroused  with 
an  indignation  likely  to  overwhelm  them  with 
dismay,  they  introduced  a  new  clement  of  dis- 
cord into  American  politics,  and  endeavored 
to  rdake  tho  s/uveri/  question  the  means  of  con- 
solidating one  seetiou  of  the  country  against 
the  other.  And  they  have  pursued  the  sec- 
tional strife  they  thus  aroused,  until,  at  last, 
in  their  des)>eration,  they  have  begun  an  ig- 
nominious and  traitorous  war  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union.  This  is  their  last  and 
most  desperate  experiment,  and  it  is  to  be  most 
devoutly  hoped,  that,  when  the  authority  of 
the  government  shall  be  re-established,  we 
may  hear  no  more  ol  these  desperate  party  hacks 
forever.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  has 
any  regard  for  the  peace  and  quiet  and  welfare 
of  the  country,  to  arouse  himself  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  crisis  into  which  these  men  have 
precipitated  us — that  the  storm  of  rebellion 
may  be  hushed — the  tide  of  revolution  rolled 
back — the  Constitution  protected — the  laws 
mado  effective  and  inviolate,  aud  the  Union 
fully  restored  to  its  original  vigor  aud  beauty. 
Then  our  nation  may  go  on  irr  an  uninterrupt- 
ed course  of  glory  and  greatness — the  pride  of 
every  American  heart  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Their  we  shall  truly  be,  what  our 
fathers  designed  us  to  be,  the  great  and  leading 
nation  of  the  earth — sending  forth  to  every 
part  of  tho  world  the  invigorating  iulluenceof 
our  civil  and  religious  institutions. 
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WASHINGTON. 

»*  ttlberty  an  d  Union,  Uuw  aud  forertr,  niiw  and 
Inseparable." 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1861. 


WHO  ASKED  FOR  WAR  ? 

We  yesterday  adverted  to  the  political  consider- 
ations wbich  were  pleaded  .by  the  authors  of  the 
recession  movement,  as  alsi  by  their  apologists,  in 
justification  of  precipitating  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  from  that  strong- 
hold the  »nly  remaining  representatives  of  Federal 
authority  in  South  Carolina,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  garrison  in  Fort  Pickens,  the  only  ones 
in  all  the  Seceded  States. 

In  order  to  place  clearly  before  our  readers  the 
rationale  on  which  the  disunion  leaders  proceeded 
in  thus  determining  to  bring  the  conflict  they  had 
provoked  with  the  Federal  Government  to  a  belli- 
gerent issue,  we  cite  the  following  explicit  statement, 
made  in  an  elaborate  editorial  argument  by  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  favoring  the  immediate  expulsion  Of 
the  Federal  troops  from  the  limits  of  the  Seceded 
States,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Union  under  the  operation  of  a 
peace  policy,  which  was  seen  to  be  fatal  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  secession  cause.  That  leading- 
Southern  journal,  in  its  number  of  February  19th, 
nearly  twcunonths  before  the  attack  on  .-Fort  Sum- 
ter,  held  the  following  language  : 

"We  entertain  but  little  doubt  that  the  attention  add 
determination  of  President  Davis  has  already  been  fixed 
upon  the  object  of  primary  importance,  aud  that  the  Pre- 
sident has  already  well  considered  the  necessary  means 
fur  its  adoption. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  first  great  objsct  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  prompt  expulsion/of  the,  hostile  military  forces  by 
which  the  territory  ofthe  Confcde^aTo  states  is  now~lu- 
V,-olod~ 

"  In  every  aspect  of  the  case,  this  measure  is  imperatively 
demanded.  This  continued  invasion  involves  the  oiostjla- 
g rant  and  injurious  indiinnTy  to  whicFTue  new  Confedera- 
cy conM  poBwitjlyhe  hubTectetT So  long  as  it  is  permitted 
the  nations  of  Europe  will  continue  to  regard  the  Confed- 
erated States  as  rebels,  engaged  in  a  serious  revolution  in- 
deed, but  who  have  not  yet  secured  a  footing  of  indepen- 
dence sufficiently  firm  to  warrant  their  recognition  among 
tha  nations  of  the  earth.  So  long  as  it  is  permitted  the 
Northern  people  will  continue  to  regard  the  secession  of 
Southern  States  as  a  '  ti.iMh  in  the  pau,'  to  credit  the  rumors 
now  industriously  circulated  of  the  present  formation  of  a 
prospective  reactionary  movement  among  the  Southern 
people.  Nay,  even  in  the  Border  States  of  the  South — 
even  in  Virginia,  even  in  the  Convention  now  assembled 
at  Richmond — there  is  a  large,  possibly  a  controlling  class 
of  qualified  submisaionists  ;  men  who  are  content  to  wait 
a. id  to  suffer  the  full  three  years'  term  prescribed  by  Mr. 
SewtU'd,  in  expectancy  of  a  peaceable  redress  of  grievances 
to  be  consummated  at  some  indefinite  period  and  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  These  men  tell 
ua  openly  that  we  will  not  be  forced  to  choose  between  n 
Northern  and  a  Southern  Confederacy ;  that  if  we  shall 
only  remain  inactive  for  awhile -our  '  masterly  inactivity' 
aud  the  pressure  of  events,  political,  monetary,  and  com- 
mercial, wdl  operate  not  ouly  to  prevent  attempts  of  Fed- 


eral coercion  aud  restrain  Northern  aggression,  uut  tuov  „., 
seoure  the  voluntary  and  uucouditiouaFietuin  to  the  Union 
of  the  Seceded  States,  and  in  confirmation  of  these  vieyvs 
they  point  us  to  the  fact  that  Federal  troops  are 'still  pep" 
mitted  to  occupy  the.  forts  and  Federal  postmasters  to  dis- 
tribute the  mails  of  the  Confederated  States.  And  they 
argue,  with  plausibility  too,  that  these  things  are  permit- 
ted by  the  State  Governments  because  of  a  fear  thai  the 
pressure  incident  to  their  removal  may  create  ah  irresisti- 
ble reaction  in  favor  of  Union,  and  even  of  submission  on 
any  terms,  or  without  terru9.  Yet,in  the  event  of  an  actual 
j.  o nflict  of  arms,  many  of  these  iueii~wKb~~argut  thus  would 
cRoose,  and  ?iia<,t  of  them  would  be  drietnTto  take,  nidus  at. 
once  zrith"th~ttr  Southrcn  brethren.  s  *~  * 
"**'  it  is  useless  to  mince  the  matter.  The  cry  now  made 
for  a  '  peaceable  and  honorable  adjustment,'  to  be  obtained 
by  a  '  masterly  inactivity,'  is  an  arrant  imposture.  We 
Lave  two  alternatives  before  us — only  two — war  or  submis- 
sion. And  eo  long  as  the  newly  Confederated  States  ehttH 
refuse  to  submit,  so  long  as  they  shall  refuse  submission 
disguised  under  tbo  flimsy  veil  of  compromise :  so  long  &£ 
they  ahull  hold  this  clandestine  species  of  submission  to  be 
oven  more  dishonorable  than  openly  avowed  submission, 
then  we  have  no  alternative.  Then  we  must  have  war  as 
the  only,  the  inevitable  means  of  ultimate  adjustment  iu  the  I 
Union  or  out  of  it;  a  war  which  must  come  speedily  upon  us,< 
aud  iu  which,  when  it  comes,  the  people  of  Virginia  will] 
be  compelled  to  array  themselves  in  arms,  for  or  against 
the  people  of  the' Seceded  States." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  desperate  policy  in- 
voked for  the  end  of  preventing  a  peaceful  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  we  need  but  recall  the  remarks 
wado  in  Charleston  by  the  Hon.  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
when,  speaking  on  the  eve  of  the  attack  upon  Forjt 
Su inter,  hs  held  the  following  language  : 

"As  sure  as  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise  upon  us,  just  so 
sure  will  Old  Virginia  he  a  member  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.    [Applause] 

"  And  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  will  put  her  in 
the  Southern  Confederacy  in  less  than  an  hour  by  Shrews- 
bury clock.     Strike  a  blow  !     [  Tremendous  applause  ] 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  for  effect  upon  military 
operations.  I  am  but  a  poor  civilian,  who  never  set  a 
squadron  iu  the  field — 

"  '  Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  note 
More  than  a  spinster.' 

"  But  1  was  speaking  with  respect  to  the  political  effects 
of  revolution.     The  vers  moment  that  blood  is  shed  Old  Vir- 

fiaxauilhiwkicOiiu^^  ■ 

Els  impossible  sEfiTshould dootherwise.     [Applause.] 
"  Iu  conclusion,  accept  my  word  for  it,  the  moment  the 
conflict  begins  Old  Virginia  mil  dispute  with  South  Caro- 
lina the  ■pr.ictdence  in  this  great  combat" 

And  it  is  from  the  men  who  taught  these  "bloody, 
instructions  "    that   we  now  hear  edifying  lectures  ! 
on  "  the  blessings  of  peace  !"     Would  that  they  had  ' 
always  been  the  friends  of  peace  !     Then  our  dis- 
tracted land  might  have  been  spared  the  bloodshed 
which  they  invoked  rather  than  give  over  the  hope 
of  success  in  a  revolution  which  they  foresaw  could 
aot  be  made  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  or  without 
any  other  support  than  that  derived  from   the  fierce 
passions  of   war. 


Tub  Secession  Conspiracy. — When  Fernandi- 
ua  was  deserted  by  the  rebels  a  letter  from  Ex- 
Senator  Yulee  of  Florida  was  found  by  our  troops. 
[t  was  dated  at  Washington,  Jan.  7,  18G1,  und 
gave  an  aceount  of  the  meeting  on  the  previous 
eveningol  the  Southern  Senators,  who  adopted  res- 
olutions advising  the  immediate  secession  of  their 
States.     In  this  letter  Mr.  Yulee  said  : — 

"  The  idea  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  States 
should  go  out  at  once,  and  provide  for  the  early 
organization  of  a  Confederate  Government,  not 
later  than  the  loth  of  February.  This  time  is  al- 
lowed to  enable  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  partici- 
pate. It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  that  if  we  left 
here  force,  loan  and  volunteer  bills  luight  be 
passed,  which  would  put  Mr.  Lincoln  in  immedi- 
ate condition  for  hostilities — whereas  if  by  re- 
maining in  our  places  until  the  4th  of  March,  it 
is  thought  wc  can  keep  the  hands  of  Air.  Buchanan 
tied,  and  disable  the  Republicans  jrom  effecting  any 
legislation  which  will  strengthen  the  hands  of-  the 
incoming  Administration. ' ' 

This  letter  further  illustrates  the  cunning  of 
the  conspirators,  who,  as  they  supposed,  had 
bound  our  government  hand  and  foot  when  they 
precipitated  their  States  into  secession.  They 
had  lightly  estimated  the  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 

W'  «<■»  •  <-■«■•  *  ■ 


people. — Boston  Journal.  V> 


Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  li. — To  Lhe  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania:— Free  Missouri  fe'retts  her 
oldest  sister.  T.  O.  I'lutchkh, 

Governor  of  Missojiin 
Gov.  Ourtin,  sent  the  following  m  reply: 
To  His  Excellency  T.  O.  Fletcher,  Governor  of 
Missouri,  Jefferson  City:— Pennsylvania,  tliellrsfc 
born  of  freedom,  welcomes  her  disenthralled  *isler 
State  of  Missouri,  redeemed  In  the  "agony  of  the 
nation,  amid  the  throes  of  wanton  rebellion.  Her 
ottering  to  liberty  comes  baptised  iu  her  richest 
bioud,  and  will  be  accepted  by  a  faithful  and  free 
•people  as  one  of  the  crowaing  tributes  to  her 
matchless  heroism  and  sacrifices  I'J  preserve  and 
perpetuate  our  common  nationality.  % 

,   (Signed)  A"_Sr-  Curtis, 


A  Welcome  10   Free  Missouri. 

•  Augusta,  Me.,  .Ian.  ):i  —  The  Governor  of  Mtiut 
■Mi.. is  dm  tollowiug  dispatch  in  reply  lo  oue  receives 
from  Governor  Fletcher,  of  Mlaaourj,  informing  him 
that  Missouri  in  a  free  M»lr 

1'»  the  Governor  of  Missouri    Je/foraon  UJtf— Maine 

welcome*  herWin  sister,  MiBsouri,  i..  the  blvasiuga  of 

free  lustltutioua  after  lorty  years  w auclei  luK   in  tlifr 

wilderiieaa.  . 

Signed.  ,    t       ,      '    Samuki.  Oony, 

Governor  of  Maiue^ 
b<   — wj '.•"•  ^ar  '-  -  ■:■-■-, — «, 


PBKSIDKNT  LINCOLN  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Fobt  Edwards,  Neb. 
After  the  rebellion  broke  out  In  ctouth  Carolina,  and 
before  the  remaiulug  slave  Htates  seceded,  did  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  address  them  to  the  effect  that  he  in- 
tended to  emancipate  their  slaves}  II  not,  did  he  ew 
address  them  to  that  effect?  G.  A,  DoiM. 

Answer.—  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
passed  unanimously  the  ordinance  of  secession 
Nov.  17, I860  (McPheraon's  "History  of  the  Re- 
bellion"). On  Deo.  20  the  ordinance  of  secession 
was  adopted  without  dissent  by  tho  convention 
that  met  at  Charleston.  Any  one  who  will  care- 
fully  read  Vloe  President  Wilson's  "Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,"  and  then  turn  to  John 
0.  Fremont's  memorable  order  in  Mis- 
souri, will  see  at  onoe  where  President 
Lincoln  stood  at  that  time.  When  South 
Carolina  seceded,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the) 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  did  not 
become  President  until  after  the  rebels  bad 
carried  the  Southern  States,  by  hook  or  crook, 
over  to  the  secession  cause.  We  are  not  aware 
that  be  ever  addressed  South  Carolina,  even 
though  that  State  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  dis- 
rupt the  Union,  to  the  effect  that  he  Intended  to 
free  their  slaves,  until  the  great  Kmanwipatlon 
Proclamation  was  issued. 
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The  First  Act  of  Secession 

Passed  60  Years  Ago  Today 


South  Carolina  Pavctl  the  Way  for  th 
Itself  nn  Independent  fommonnrea 
Sovereign  Nation.  The  Act  of  Sece 
ns   a   "Sew   Declaration   of  lndepcn 

SIXTY  years  ago  today  the  Ameri- 
can republic  was  confronted  with 
the  supreme  test  of  its  en- 
durance as  a  federal  union — a 
test  long  deferred  by  diplomatic 
side-stepping  and  compromises — and  the 
state  which  twenty-nine  years  before 
had  been  the  first  to  openly  defy  the 
federal  authority  was  then  the  first,  by 
its  official  acts,  to  make  the  final  chal- 
lenge that  precipitated  the  inevitable 
conflict.  It  was  on  that  day,  December 
20,  1860,  that  South  Carolina,  through 
a  convention  assembled  for  that  purpose, 
formally  seceded  from  the  union  and 
undertook  to  set  up  on  its  own  account 
a  "free  and  independent  sovereignty." 

In  the  popular  mind,  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 


e  Southern  Confederacy  by  Declaring 
1th  and  Assuming  the  Functions  of  a 
Ksiou    Formally    Signed    by    Delcgntes 

dence." 

12.-  XO~  J-(i 
— that  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
doomed,  that  the  period  of  compromises 
had  passed,  that  the  nation  could  no 
longer  exist,  "half  free  and  half  slave." 
On  the  very  day  of  Lincoln's  election 
the  South  Carolina  legislature  assem- 
bled at  Columbia  and  joint  resolutions 
of  both  Houses  for  a  state  convention 
to  consider  the  withdrawal  of  the  state 
were  offered  and  debated.  On  Novem- 
ber 12.  the  legislature  passed  the  act 
authorizing  the  state  convention.  It  cut 
out  the  work  for  the  convention  by  de- 
claring in  resolutions  that  a  ."sovereign 
state  of  the  union  had  a  right  to  secede 
from  it;  that  the  states  of  the  union  are 
not  subordinate  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, were  not  created  by  it,  and  do 
not  belong  to  it;  that  they  created  the 


firing  on  Fort  Sumter — this  did  not  oc- 
cur until  April  12,  1861.  The  gage  of 
battle  was  really  thrown  down  when 
South  Carolina  gave  notice  that  it  no 
longer  recognized  the  federal  union  as 
a  sovereign  authority  having  power  to 
control  the  several  states.  The  seeds  of 
all  that  followed  from  Sumter  to  Ap- 
pomatox  were  in  South  Carolina's  or- 
dinance of  secession.  The  action  of  South 
Carolina  was  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  that  of  six  other  states  before 
the  shot  at  Sumter  was  fired.  Missis- 
sippi seceded  January  9,  1861;  Florida, 
January  10;  Alabama,  January  11; 
Georgia,  January  19;  Louisiana,  Janu- 
ary 26,  and  Texas,  February  1.  With 
the  Southern  states  the  nucleating  mo- 
tive found  expression  in  the  appeal, 
"whether  they  were  going  to  stand  by 
and  see  gallant  little  South  Carolina 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  despotism." 

The  action  of  South  Carolina  was  de- 
liberately taken.  It  was  no  sudden  in- 
flammatory outbreak.  It  was  the  final 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sover- 
eignty that  had  been  its  dominant  po- 
litical passion  from  the  day  it  had  en- 
tered the  union.  Both  North  and  South 
knew  what  the  election  of  Lincoln  meant 


national  government,  that  from  them  it 
derives  its  powers;  that  to  them  it  is 
responsible;  and  that  when  it  abuses 
the  trust  reposed  in  it  the  states,  as  equal 
sovereigns,  have  a  right  to  resume  the 
powers  respectively  delegated  to  it  by 
them." 

This  was  the  keynote  of  the  conven- 
tion campaign.  As  soon  as  the  call  for 
the  convention  had  been  published,  the 
spellbinders  went  our  bearing  the  fiery 
crosses  of  oratory  across  the  country, 
calling  the  clans  to  muster  to  the  cause 
of  state  sovereignty  and  to  the  defense 
of  South  Carolina  "from  the  wrongs  and 
outrages  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Union."  On  December  3,  1860, 
the  election  for  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion was  hold  -there  were  none  chosen 
that  were  not  uncompromising  seces- 
sionists. The  convention  met  at  Co- 
lumbia on  the  17th  and  adjourned  to 
Charleston,  on  account  of  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  raging  at  Columbia.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  On  December  20,  the 
committee  reported  a  resolution  which 
read  as  follows: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,    in    convention   assembled,   do 
declare  and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
adopted   by  us   in  convention  assembled 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the 
'year  1788,  whereby  the  Constitution   of 
the  United  States  was  ratified,  and  also 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  state  ratifying  amend- 
ments of  the  said  Constitution  are  here- 
by repealed,  anil  the  union  now  subsist- 
ing between   South   Carolina  and   other 
states    under    the    name   of   the    United 
States  of  America  is  heheby  dissolved." 
This  act  of  secession,  reported  at  noon 
of     December     20,      was     unanimously 
passed  without  debate.     It  was  then  pro- 
posed that  all  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention should  march  in  solemn  proces- 
sion from  St.  Andrew's  hall,  their  origi- 
nal  place   of  meeting,   to   Institute  hall, 
where  the  stage  had  been  prepared   for 
the  ratification  of  the  act  by  the  state 


officials  and  the  public,  and  whore  each 
delegate,  after  the  manner  of  their 
colonial  forbears,  was  to  affix  his  indi- 
vidual signature  to  the  "new  declaration 
of  independence."  As  the  delegates,  169 
in  number,  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Charleston  to  Institute  hall,  they  were 
greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the  people  and 
chimes  were  rung  from  the  church  bells 
throughout  the  city.  Reassembled  in 
the  hall  of  the  institute  each  delegate1 
solemnly  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
secession  document  which  had  been  en- 
grossed on  parchment  and  imprinted 
with  the  seal  of  the  state.  The  historic 
scene  and  settings  are  thus  described  in 
Harper's  Encyclopedia  of  United  State: 
History: 

"The  governor  and  his  council  and 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  were 
present  and  the  hall  was  densely 
crowded  with  men  and  women  of 
Charleston.  Back  of  the  president's 
chair  was  suspended  a  banner  composed 
of  cotton  cloth  with  devices  painted  in 
water  colors  by  a  Charleston  artist 
named  Alexander.  The  base  of  the  de- 
sign was  a  mass  of  broken  and  dis- 
ordered blocks  of  stone  on  each  of  which 
were  the  name  and  arms  of  a  free  labor 
state.  Rising  from  this  mass  were  two 
columns  of  perfect  and  symmetrical 
blocks  connected  by  an  arch,  on  each 
of  which,  fifteen  in  number,  were  seen 
the  name  and  arms  of  a  slave  labor 
state.  South  Carolina  formed  the  key- 
;  stone  of  the  arch,  on  which  stood  a 
statue  of  Calhoun  leaning  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  palmetto  tree  and  holding  a 
scroll  bearing  the  words,  'Truth,  Justice 
and  the  Constitution.'  Between  the 
columns  was  a  great  palmetto  tree  with 
a  rattlesnake  coiled  around  its  trunk 
and  from  each  side  fluttered  a  pennant 
on  which  were  the  words,  'Southern 
Republic'  Underneath  all  in  large 
letters  were  the  words,  'Built  from  the 
Ruins.' 

"After  the  signature  of  every  member 
of  the  convention  had  been  affixed  to 
the  ordinance,  the  Venerable  Rev.  Dr. 
Bachman  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  and  uttered  a  petition  to 
Almighty  Cod  for  his  blessing  and  favor 

on  the  act.  Then  the  president  of  the 
convention,  David  F.  Jamison,  stepped 
forward,  read  and  exhibited  the  docu- 
ment to  the  people  and  said:  'The  ordi- 
nance of  secession  has  been  signed  and 
I  proclaim  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
an  independent  commonwealth.'  This 
was  received  with  a  great  shout  of 
exultation.  As  soon  as  the  proclamation 
was  made  all  the  civil  officers  holding 
places  in  the  state  under  the  federal 
government  resigned." 

The  new  government  started  in  with 
all  the  outward  forms  and  functions  of 
an  independent  nation.  It  adopted  a 
new  flag,  composed  of  red  and  blue  silk, 
the  former  being  the  ground,  the  latter 
a  cross  with  fifteen  stars,  with  a  big 
star  for  South  Carolina  in  the  center. 
In  one  corner  was  a  white  crescent  moou 
and  in  the  other  a  palmetto  tree.  The 
convention,  on  December  21,  promptly 
appointed  ambassadors — Robert  W. 
Barnwell,  James  H.  Adams  and  James 
L.  Orr — to  represent  the  "new  sov- 
ereignty" at  Washington  and  to  treat 
with  the  federal  government  for  the 
possession  of  the  public  property  within 
the  limits  of  their  state  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  forts  and  arsenals  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

This  commission  actually  waited  on 
President  Buchanan,  presented  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  act  of  secession  and  de- 
manded the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
troops  from  Charleston  >Harbor  as  a 
"standing  menace"  to  their  sovereignty. 
The  vacillating  Buchanan  temporized 
with  them  and  "passed  the  buck"  to 
congress.  Then  came  the  inauguration 
of  Lincoln,  with  its  new  national  note 
that  sounded  the  doom  of  the  incipient 
confederacy:  "I  consider,"  he  said  in 
his  inaugural  address,  "that,  in  view  ot 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union 
is  unbroken  and  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me, 
that    the    laws    of    the    i  in  inn .^»»^4    boj 
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laithfully  executed  in  all  the  states. 
Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple 
duty  on  my  part;  and  I  shall  perform 
it,  so  -far  as  practicable,  unless  my  right- 
ful masters,  the  American  people,  shall 
withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in  some 
authoritative  manner  direct  the  con- 
trary." It  closed  with  this  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  secediug  states: 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  coun- 
trymen, and  not  in  mine  is  the  mo- 
mentous issue  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have 
no  conflict  without  being  yourselves 
the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  regis- 
tered in  heaven  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment, while  I  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  it.  *  *  * 
We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion 
may  have  strained,  it.  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  cords  of 
memory  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature." 

But  the  appeal  fell  upon  unheeding 
ears.  The  attack  upon  Sumter  followed 
and  there  were  long  and  bloody  years 
before  the  better  angels  touched  again 
the  cords  thac  awoke  the  chorus  of  a 
reunited  nation. 
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HE   BANNER   OK  THE  SOUTH   CAROLINA  SECESSION    CONVENTION.       (FROM    WOODCUT    IN 
HARPER'S   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OE  U.   S.    HISTORY.) 


—President  Buchanan's  Disunion  Message 


ONtiRKSS  met  on  the  first  Mon- 
day  Of  December  and  received 
from  President  Buchanan  his 
mischievous  and  deplorable  mes- 
sage. *  *  *  a  message  whose  evil 
effect  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  President  informed  Con- 
gress that  "'the  long-continued 
and  intemperate  interference  of 
the  Northern  people  with  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Southern  states  has  at  last 
produced  its  natural  effect."  *  *  *  The  Presi- 
dent found  that  the  hcief  grievance  of  the 
South  was  in  the  enactments  of  the  Free 
States  known  as  "personal  liberty  laws" 
(designed  to  protect  free  citizens,  black 
or  white,  in  their  right  to  trial  by  jury, 
which  the  fugitive  slave  law  denied  to  a 
black  man  claimed  as  a  slave)  *  *  *  Very 
likely  these  enactments,  inspired  by  an  ear- 
nest spirit  of  liberty,  went  in  many  cases 
too  far,  and  tended  to  produce  conflicts  be- 
tween national  and  state  authority.  That 
was  a  question  to  be  determined  finally  and 
exclusively  by  the  Federal  judiciary.  Un- 
fortunately Mr.  Buchanan  carried  his  argu- 
ment beyond  that  point.  *  *  * 

After  reciting  the  statutes  which  he  re- 
garded as  objectionable  and  hostile  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  and  after 
urging  their  unconditional  repeal  upon  the 
North,  the  President,  said:  "The  Southern 
states,  standing  on  trie  basis  of  the  Consti- 
tution, have  a  right  to  demand  this  act  of 
justice  from  the  states  of  the  North.  Should 
it  be  refused,  then  the  Constitution,  to 
which  all  the  states  are  parties,  will  have 
been  wilfully  violated.  *  *  *  In  that  event, 
the  injured  states,  after  having  used  all 
peaceful  and  constitutional  means  to  ob- 
tain redress,  would  be  justified  in  revolution- 
ary resistance  to  the  government  of  the 
Union."  By  this  declaration  the  President 
justified,  and  in  effect  advised,  an  appeal 
from    the    constitutional    tribunals    of    the 


country  to  a  popular  judgment  in  the  ag- 
grieved states,  and  recognized  the  right  of 
those  states,  upon  such  popular  judgment, 
to  destroy  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
*  *  *  Mr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  argue  ably 
and  earnestly  against  the  assumption  by  any 
state  of  an  inherent  right  to  secede  from  the 
government  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure. 
But  he  utterly  destroyed  the  force  of  his 
reasoning  by  declaring  that  "alter  much  se- 
rious reflection"  he  had  arrived  at  "the  con- 
clusion that  no  power  has  been  delegatd  to 
Congress,  or  to  any  other  department  of  the 
Federal  government,  to  coerce  a  state  into 
submission  which  is  attempting  to  with- 
draw, or  has  actually  withdrawn,"  from  the 
Union.  *  *  * 

Under  these  doctrines  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  was*horn  of  all  power  to 
preserve  its  own  existence,  and  the  Union 
might  crumble  and  fall  while  its  constituted 
authorities  stood  paralyzed  and  impotent. 
This  construction  was  all  that  the  extrem- 
ists of  the  South  desired.  With  so  much 
conceded,  they  had  everything  in  their  own 
hands.  *  *  *  Men  who,  under  the  wholesome 
restraint  of  executive  power,  would  have  re- 
frained from  taking  aggressive  steps  against 
the  national  government,  were  by  Mr.  Buch- 
anan's action  forced  into  a  position  of  hos- 
tility. Men  in  the  South,  who  were  disposed 
to  avoid  extreme  measures,  were  by  taunt 
and  reproach  driven  into  the  ranks  of  seces- 
sion. *  *  *  The  evil  effects  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
message  were  not  confined  to  the  slave 
states.  It  did  incalculable  harm' in  the  free 
states.  It  fixed  in  the  minds  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Northern  men  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Republican  party,  the  belief 
that  the  South  was  justified  in  taking  steps 
to  break  up  the  government,  if  what  they 
termed  a  war  on  Southern  institutions 
should  be  continued.  This  feeling  had  in 
turn  a  most  injurious  influence  in  the  South. 
—JAMES  G.  BLAINE  TWENTY  YEARS  IN 
CONGRESS. 
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Journal   Revealed 
Stand  On  Disunion 
In   Strong   Words 

■■<-'  ■  -4A  •  Vcrv/wvji  0  t  fed]  3  {p 

While  Lincoln,  after  his  election 
in  1860,  refused  to  define  his  atti- 
tude toward  secession,  the  Illinois 
State  Journal,  with  which  he  had 
always  been  intimately  connected, 
lost  no  time  in  revealing  its  stand. 
Editor  E.  L.  Baker,  who  was  a  cou- 
sin by  marriage  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in 
a  strong  editorial  reprinted  the 
country  over,  announced: 

"Disunion,  by  armed  force,  is  trea- 
son, and  treason  must  and  will  be 
put  down  at  all  hazards.  The  union 
is  not,  will  not,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
solved until  this  government  is  over- 
thrown by  the  traitors  who  have 
raised  the  disunion  flag.  Can  they 
overthrow  it?  We  think  not.  'They 
may  disturb  its  peace — they  may  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  its  prosperity — 
they    may   cloud   its   reputation   for 


stability— but  its  tranquillity  will  be 
restored,  its  prosperity  will  return, 
and  the  strain  upon  its  national 
character  will  be  transferred  and  re- 
main an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory 
of  those  who  caused  the  disorder.' 

"Let  the  secessionists  understand 
it — let  the  press  proclaim  it — let  it  fly 
on  the  wings  of  the  lightning  and 
fall  like  a  thunderbolt  on  those  now 
plotting  treason  in  convention,  that 
the  Republican  party,  that  the  great 
North,  aided  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  men  in  the  slave 
states,  have  determined  to  preserve 
the  union— peaceably  if  they  can, 
forcibly  if  they  must!" 
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U/iik  ijolul  appreciation  of  hLdioAy,     we  know  you 
wLii  find  ikL*  meA^aye  of  unudual  inieA&&L 

Tke  yean,  of  i860  Ma*  One.  of  flomenioud  Decision*  ! 

Tke  iniiial  move,  to  dLMolve  ike  Union  of  ike 
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signed  kene.  in.  Qianlc^ion,    Souik  Qanoluuu 
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Tke  enclosed  bnockwie  dedCAil&a  ike  Souik  (ano- 
line  Ondinance  and  lLaid  ike  name*  of  ike  Alynensd, 
Ad  ikLd  Fisidi  Qeniennial  Edition  Id  Limlied  we  ydkall 
welcome  youn.  onden, 
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Reproduced  to  commemorate 
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Southern  Patriots  Who  Created  and  Signed 
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Confederate  States  of  America 


171   SIGNERS  OF   THE   ORDINANCE 


AS    THEIR    SIGNATURES    APPEAR    ON    THE    DOCUMENT 
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ENGLISH,  Thos.  Reese,  Sr. 

EVANS,  Chesley  D. 

FAIR,  Simeon 
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FOSTER,  B.  B. 
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FURMAN,  James  C. 
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HAYNE,  Isaac  W. 
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JEFFERIES,  James 
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JENKINS,  John 

4-10 
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JENKINS,  Jos.  E. 

4-15 

4-34 

JOHNSON,  Wm.  D. 

3-5 

1-31 

KEITT,  Lawrence  M. 

3-12 

4-11 
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2-19 

2-10 

KILGORE,  Benj.  F. 

5-13 

3-21 

KINARD,  John  P. 

3-7 

4-30 

KINSLER,  John  H. 

3-25 

5-25 

LANDRUM,  Jno.  G. 

5-11 

2-13 

LAWTON,  Benj.  W. 

1-17 

5-29 

LEWIS,  Andrew  F. 

3-15 

1-21 

LOGAN,  R.  C. 

5-27 
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LYLES,  William  Strother 

2-9 

4-5 

MAGRATH,  A.  G. 

4-18 

2-14 

MANIGAULT,  Gabriel 

4-26 

2-21 

MANNING,  John  L. 

1-28 

5-19 

MAULDIN,  Benj.  Franklin 

1-13 
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MAXWELL,  John 

3-18 
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MAYES,  Matthew  P. 
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MEANS,  John  Hugh 
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MOORMAN,  Robert 
NOBLE,  Edward 
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PALMER,  Jno.  S. 
PARKER,  Francis  S. 
PERRIN,  Thomas  Chiles 
POPE,  Jos.  Daniel 
PORCHER,  Francis  J. 
PRESSLEY,  John  G. 
QUATTLEBAUM,  Paul 
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REED,  J.  P. 
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RHODES,  George 
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SEABROOK,  G.  W.  4-9 
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SHINGLER,  John  M.  4-4 

SHINGLER,  W.  Pinkney  1-25 

SIMONS,   Thos.   Y.  4-33 

SIMPSON,  R.  F.  1-12 

SIMS,  J.  S.  5-22 

SMITH,  John  Julius  Pringle  4-27 
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SPRATT,  L.  W.  5-1 

SPRINGS,  A.  Baxter  5-35 

STOKES,  Peter  3-31 

THOMPSON,  Robt.  A.  3-16 

THOMSON,  Thomas  1-4 

TIMMONS,  John  M.  1-33 

TOMPKINS,  James  2-6 

TOWNSEND,  John  4-20 

WAGNER,  Theodore  D.  4-23 
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WARDLAW,   Francis  Hugh  2-1 

WATTS,   W.  D.  2-28 

WHITNER,  J.  N.  1-9 

WIER,  Thos.  2-29 

WILLIAMS,  John  D.  2-27 

WILSON,  Isaac  D.  1-32 

WILSON,  J.  H.  1-3 

WILSON,  Wm.  Blackburn  5-32 

WITHERS,  T.  J.  2-17 

WOODS,  Richard  1-20 
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The  Ordinance  of  Secession  is  a  remarkably  concise  and  clear  expression  of  the 
lecision  of  South  Carolina  to  secede,  and  is  written  by  hand  in  the  excellent  penman- 
stiip  of  the  period.    It  is  believed  that  each  of  the  171  signers  used  his  own  pen  to 
rite  his  signature,  some  leaving  accidental  ink  spots  on  the  document. 

Note:     The  names  printed  above    are  the    exact    signatures    appearing    in  five 
columns  on  the  Ordinance,  each  has  a  locater  number  indicating  for  your  convenience 
le  column  and  the  line.     For  instance  Adams,  James  H.  will  be  found  in  column  3 
and  line  23. 


The  complete  names  and  their  biographical  sketches  may  be  found  in  the  book 
South  Carolina  Secedes  being  published  by  the  South  Carolina  Confederate  Centennial 
Commission,  State  House,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


THE  ORDINANCE 


or 


"The  Scroll  of  Treason" 

THE  ORDINANCE  OF  SECESSION  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  called  the 
"Scroll  of  Treason"  by  the  Northern  press,  was  in  fact,  "Articles  of  Peace"! 

South  Carolinians,  historically  famed  for  their  refusal  to  bow  to  inequities  and 
outside  political  pressures,  discovered  by  I860  that  many  of  their  non-Southern  neighbors 
were  determined  to  inflict  punitive  legislation  on  Southern  areas  which  dared  to  disagree 
with  their  political  philosophies.  When  it  became  obvious  to  South  Carolina  statesmen 
that  the  pressure  had  grown  beyond  all  reason,  a  state  convention  tuas  called  to  examine 
this  desperate  situation. 

A  fter  two  sessions  the  Convention  decided  that,  rather  than  attempt  to  fight  a 
fire  already  out  of  control,  it  would  be  saner  to  simply  and  quietly  secede  from  a  union 
which  permitted  minority  groups  to  rule.  In  addition  Lincoln,  an  unknown  quantity 
in  both  North  and  South,  had  fust  won  the  presidency. 

1  he  Secession  Convention  first  met  in  I'fc      ~ 

the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Columbia,  the 
State  Capital,  on  December  17,  I860,  but 
because  of  a  report  of  smallpox,  ivas  ad- 
journed to  Charleston.  So,  on  December  20, 
I860,  171  serious-minded,  courageous  South 
Carolinians  .  .  .  businessmen,  clergymen, 
planters,  doctors  and  lawyers  .  .  .  tnet  in 
Charleston  in  the  S.  C.  Institute  Hall  on 
Meeting  street  and  affixed  their  names  to 
this  historic  document.  In  so  doing  they 
were  well  aivare  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities they  were  taking.  The  results  of  the 
tragic  conflict,  which  they  had  hoped  this 
action  would  have  avoided,  proved  their 
gravest  fears  well  founded.  Most  of  the 
signers  of  THE  ORDINANCE  OF 
SECESSION  lost  their  property,  their  for- 
tunes, loved  ones  .  .  .  even  their  lives,  fust  five  days  before  Christmas.  I860,  these  171 
patriots  literally  gambled  everything  for  an  ideal  in  which  they  were  desperately  sincere. 

1  he  descendants  of  these  dedicated  Southern  patriots  .  .  .  and  people  everywhere 
who  admire  men  of  strong  convictions  .  .  .will  be  justly  proud  to  own  one  of  these  docu- 
ments, authentically  reproduced  on  parchment.  Today,  more  than  ever  in  our  history, 
it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  great  men  have  been  strong  men  with  deep  convictions 
AND  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  .  .  .  men  willing  to  risk  their  very  lives 
for  their  beliefs. 

1  he  First  Centennial  Edition  of  this  historic  document  is  now  available.     It  has 

been  lithographed  on  handsome  parchment  paper  suitable  for  framing.    The  size  of  our 
document  is  19  by  24  inches. 


HALL— Where  the  Ordinance  of  Secea.ion  was  Signed  on  ZOth,  December  18 
The  Hall  »>■  burnt  in  tho  fire  of  Uth,  December  1861 
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The  Troublesome  Border  States: 
Two  Previously  Unpublished  Lincoln  Documents 


The  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  proud  to  announce  the 
acquisition  of  two  previously  unpublished  endorsements  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  concern  Border  States,  and  together 
they  suggest  a  policy  pursued  by  the  Lincoln  administration 


in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War.  Both  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion were  written  on  the  same  day,  but  Lincoln  acted  on  them 
at  different  times. 


THEN      .A.  N"  I>      NO  "W. 

SHOWING  WHAT  THE  REBELS  HAD  WHEN  THEY  BEGAN  THEIR  WICKED  REBELLION  AND  WHAT  THEY  NOW  HOLD. 

IS  THE  REBELLION  GAINING  OR  LOSING  GROUND  ? 
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Tin'  gray  ami  black  portion*  of  tin-  map  denote  the  Territory  held  by  the  Rebels  when  the)  Bred  on  SUMTER  The  Mack 
portion  denote  what  the)  now  hold.  Verily,  the  Rebellion  i«  beinu  subdued,  and  the  "(tlil  flag"  is  again  making  itUd  the  eye* 
of  the  people  nit  over  the  (Htl  I'mon.     I-ol  the  good  wi  rk  j;o  on  till  Tmwon  in  crushed  mill  jLiskrti  .  Law  .  and  -It  n  k  i  triumphant 

VOTE    FOR    LINCOLN    AND    LIBERTY,  AGAINST    McCLELLAN    AND    SLAVERY. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 


FIGURE  1.  This  strongly  worded  piece  of  1864  campaign  literature  exaggerated  the  success  of  Northern 
armies  in  the  war  by  exaggerating  the  amount  of  "Territory  held  by  the  Rebels  when  they  fired  on 
SUMTER."  All  of  the  gray  and  black  areas  allegedly  belonged  to  the  Confederates  in  1861.  The  map 
serves  well  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  larger  Border  States  and  documents  the  common 
assumption,  North  and  South,  that  the  Border  States  were  more  Southern  than  Northern  in  spirit. 
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The  Letters 

House  of  Rep. 
Jany  9.  1861.  [1862] 
To  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
DrSir 
Maj  Wallen  of  the  U.  States  Army  has  seen  much  ser- 
vice. He  is  a  Southern  man,  by  birth  and  has  faithfully 
adhered  to  his  allegiance  amid  the  treason  of  his  Southern 
associates  of  the  army  &  I  hope  his  fidelity  may  be  reward- 
ed, by  honorable  promotion.  We  have  but  few  Southern 
Born  men  in  the  service, 

Very  resply  your  frined  [sic] 
C  A  Wickliff 
I  sincerely  wish  Major  Wallen  could  be  relieved  from  going 
to  New-Mexico — 

A.  Lincoln 

Jan.  20.  1862. 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  City  Jan'y  9th  1862. 
To  His  Excellency 
A.  Lincoln,  President  U.  S. 
Sir, 

Permit  us  to  recommend  to  you  for  appointment,  as  a 
Major  in  one  of  the  new  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army, 
Major  Thomas  E  Noell  of  Missouri.  We  desire  to  say  in 
reference  to  Major  Noell,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  order  of  talent,  with  a  liberal  Education,  and  an  un- 
spotted character.  Before  the  commencement  of  our  present 
troubles,  Major  Noell,  was  engaged  in  the  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Courts,  the 
Bar,  and  the  whole  community.  Early  in  September,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  first  Volunteer  company,  raised  in 
South  East  Missouri,  was  made  a  first  Lieutenant,  and 
when  enough  Union  State  troops,  were  raised  for  a  Bat- 
talion, he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  officers  as  Major, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  served  ever  since.  He  has  been  in 
Camp  with  his  men  the  whole  time,  acquired  proficiency  in 
the  drill  and  by  his  energy  skill  and  courage,  has  protected 
seven  or  eight  counties,  from  the  lawless  depredations  of  the 
Secession  hordes,  of  the  Swamp  region.  We  feel  that 
Missouri  is  entitled  to  a  respectable  appointment,  in  the 
New  Regiments  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  Major  Noell  a 
Native  born  citizen  of  Missouri,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  so 
represented,  that  our  State  would  be  honored,  and  the  pub- 
lic service  greatly  promoted. 

We  confidently  hope  that  our  application  for  his  ap- 
pointment will  be  promptly  granted. — 

We  remain  Most  Respectfully 
Your  Ob't  Sev'ts 
James  S.  Rollins 
E.  H.  Norton 
Thos.  L.  Price 
R  Wilson 
Wm  A  Hall 
Jno  W  Noell 
J.  H.  Henderson 
I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Major  Noel  [1]  and  am 
confident  that  if  he  should  receive  an  appointment  in  the 
army   he  will  not  only  serve  the  country  well  but  will 
distinguish  himself  in  the  service 

H.  R.  Gamble 
Gov.  of  Mo 

Washington 

Jan  27.  1862 
Respectfully  submitted  to  the  War  Department,  with  the  re- 
mark that,  while  I  know  not  if  there  be  a  vacant  Majority,  I 
shall  be  quite  willing  the  applicant  within  recommended 
shall  have  it,  especially  as  it  is  said  Missouri  has  had  no 
appointments  in  the  new  Regular  Army. 

A.  Lincoln 


Feb.  1,  1862. 

[Docketing  in  another  hand] 

Major  Thos  E.  Noell 

Missouri 
Major  U.  S.  A. 


1  Enclosure 


Recommended  by 

The  President 

Hon  F.  P.  Blair 

"  Jas.  S.  Rollins 

Gov  H.  R.  Gamble 


Lincoln  and  the  Border  States 


"I  think  to  lose  Kentucky  is  nearly  the  same  as  to  lose  the 
whole  game,"  wrote  President  Lincoln  to  Orville  Hickman 
Browning  on  September  22,  1861.  "Kentucky  gone,"  he  con- 
tinued, "we  can  not  hold  Missouri,  nor,  as  I  think,  Maryland. 
These  all  against  us,  and  the  job  on  our  hands  is  too  large  for 
us.  We  would  as  well  consent  to  separation  at  once,  including 
the  surrender  of  this  captiol." 

As  James  A.  Rawley  has  argued,  these  were  not  the 
sentimental  musings  of  a  son  of  the  Border.  There  were  hard 
population  and  geographical  facts  to  back  them  up.  The  white 
population  of  the  eleven  Confederate  states  was  5,451,000. 
Kentucky's  white  population  was  919,484;  Missouri's  was 
1,063,489;  and  Maryland  had  515,918  white  inhabitants.  The 
total  for  these  three  Border  States  alone  was  2,498,891,  or  just 
under  half  the  total  population  of  the  Confederacy.  Despite  a 
tremendous  population  differential  between  North  and  South 
(about  22  1/2  million  to  5  1/2  million  or  to  8  3/4  million  count- 
ing slaves),  the  South  held  on  for  four  years  and  came  close  to 
European  recognition,  stalemate,  and  independence.  With  the 
differential  at  20  million  to  10  1/4  million  (counting  slaves), 
the  results  might  have  been  very  different.  In  fact,  that  2:1 
ratio  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  saw  about  population  in 
America's  successful  revolution  of  1776,  in  which  a  third  of 
the  population,  estimated  to  be  actively  interested  in  the 
patriot  cause,  won  independence  for  the  whole  nation  from 
Britain. 

Geographically,  Kentucky  was  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance. With  the  Ohio  River  as  a  northern  boundary,  the  Con- 
federacy would  have  had  a  "natural  military  frontier"  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri  River.  A  Confederate  Missouri 
would  have  made  control  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  key 
aspect  of  Northern  strategy,  much  more  difficult.  Kentucky's 
sentimental  influence  was  significant  as  well.  Missouri  had 
100,000  citizens  born  in  Kentucky;  Illinois  had  60,000 
(including  the  President  of  the  United  States);  Indiana  had 
68,000;  Ohio  had  15,000;  and  Iowa  had  13,000. 

Lincoln's  policies  towards  Kentucky  have  been  much 
studied  and  written  about.  He  followed  a  policy  of  appointing 
loyal  men  to  governmental  positions  in  Kentucky,  whether 
they  were  Republicans  or  not  and  whether  they  held  slaves  or 
not  (most  often  they  were  not  Republicans,  for  Kentucky's 
Republican  party  was  tiny  and  feeble).  For  a  brief  period,  he 
blinked  at  Kentucky's  announced  policy  of  neutrality  which 
was  surely  as  illegal  as  secession.  He  supplied  arms  to  Union 
men  in  Kentucky  secretly,  and  he  avoided  coercion  of  the  state 
until  the  Confederates  invaded  it,  thus  placing  the  onus  of 
firing  the  first  shot  in  Kentucky  on  the  Confederacy  rather 
than  the  Union.  This  gave  the  North  a  great  psychological 
advantage. 

As  Harry  J.  Carman  and  Reinhard  H.  Luthin  point  out  in 
Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1943),  much  of  the  Lincoln  administration's  Kentucky 
patronage  involved  military  commissions.  They  argue  that  he 
took  care  to  fill  the  ofncerships  with  good  Union  men,  but  that 
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he  tried  to  fill  military  appointments  in  Kentucky  with  men 
who  had  some  connection  with  the  state,  that  is,  men  who 
were  Kentucky  residents  or  who  had  been  born  in  Kentucky. 
They  could  have  added  that  he  tried  to  cement  Kentucky  to  the 
Union  cause  by  making  military  appointments  recom- 
mended by  influential  Kentuckians. 

The  point  of  C.  A.  WickJiffe's  letter  of  recommendation  for 
Major  Wallen  was  that  Lincoln  must  appoint  Southern-born 
men  to  the  United  States  Army,  rather  than  that  Kentucky 
must  have  only  Southern-born  officers  operating  within  its 
borders.  By  1862,  then,  Border  State  policy  included  efforts  to 
tie  their  loyalties  to  the  Union,  not  by  leaving  them  alone,  but 
by  giving  their  region  appointments  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Henry  D.  Wallen  was  not  apparently  a  Kentuckian,  how- 
ever. When  his  son  was  appointed  to  West  Point  in  1862,  he 
was  listed  as  a  Georgian.  Wallen  was  a  Regular  Army  cap- 
tain when  the  war  began  and  was  serving  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  autumn  of  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  but  he  had  friends  in  high  places  and,  as 
soon  as  he  received  his  promotion,  these  friends  were  urging 
further  promotion  —  to  Inspector  General  or  Brigadier 
General.  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  memorandum  as  early  as 
December  4,  1861,  reminding  himself  that  Wallen  was  being 
pushed  for  higher  rank.  On  January  18, 1862,  Senator  John  J. 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  Senator  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana, 
Senator  John  P.  Hale  of  Maine,  and  Senator  James  W. 
Nesmith  of  Oregon  called  on  President  Lincoln,  begging  him 
not  to  send  Major  Wallen  to  New  Mexico.  Lincoln  then  wrote  a 
strongly  worded  recommendation  to  Secretary  of  War  Stan- 
ton that  he  not  be  sent.  Two  days  later,  Lincoln  endorsed  Con- 
gressman Wickliffe's  request  on  Wallen's  behalf.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  Senators  called  on  Major  Wallen's  behalf,  Lin- 
coln ordered  "it  to  [be]  definitely  settled"  that  Henry  D.  Wal- 
len, Jr.,  presumably  the  Major's  son,  be  one  of  the  ten  at-large 
appointments  to  become  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  This  request 
was  obeyed,  and  young  Wallen  entered  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  that  year. 

Major  Wallen  did  not  fare  as  well.  He  served  for  two  years  in 
New  Mexico,  fighting  Indians  and  Confederate  sympathizers 
in  that  far-off  and  rather  inglorious  sideshow  to  the  great 
Civil  War.  Lincoln's  wishes  could  be  overridden.  But  the  ad- 
ministration's "Southern  strategy"  was  at  work.  Of  the  ten  at- 
large  appointments  to  West  Point,  four  came  from  slave 
states. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe's  influence  with  the  administration 
would  fade.  Wickliffe  (he  spelled  his  name  with  an  "e,"  but  he 
went  blind  late  in  his  life,  and  the  approach  of  this  condition 
may  account  for  the  bizarre  spelling  and  handwriting  in  his 
letter)  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1788.  He  had  served  in  Con- 
gress practically  forty  years  before  Lincoln  received  his  rec- 
ommendation for  Major  Wallen.  He  had  been  a  Whig  and 

served  in  John  Tyler's  Cabinet.  During  the  Civil  War,  Wick- 
liffe, a  Union-loving  moderate,  became  a  leader  of  Unionist 
sentiment  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Joshua  F.  Speed 
recommended  Wickliffe  in  May  of  1861,  as  a  safe  recipient  of 
the  arms  that  were  being  distributed  secretly  in  Kentucky  to 
Union  men.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  then,  he  was  grouped 
with  the  likes  of  the  Speed  family,  James  Harlan,  and  Garrett 
Davis  as  a  loyal  bulwark  in  a  shaky  and  doubtful  state. 

Loyalty  to  the  Union  "as  it  was"  was  as  far  as  Wickliffe's 
loyalty  extended,  however.  When  President  Lincoln  began  in 
the  spring  of  1862  to  urge  the  Border  States  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
emancipation  within  their  borders,  he  raised  constitutional 
objections.  By  1863,  he  was  so  alienated  from  the  measures  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  that  he  became  the  nominee  for 
Governor  of  Kentucky  on  the  Peace  Democratic  platform, 


which  decried  the  Federal  government's  usurpations  of 
Kentucky's  constitutional  liberties.  In  a  rare  letter  to  his  wife, 
President  Lincoln  commented  on  Wickliffe's  loss  of  the  elec- 
tion to  Unionist  Democrat  Thomas  Bramlette:  "Old  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe got  ugly,  as  you  know,  ran  for  Governor,  and  is  terribly 
beaten." 

Wickliffe's  career  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln's  Border 
State  policies.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  President 
cooperated  with  even  Democrats  like  Wickliffe  as  long  as  they 
sought  to  keep  the  Union  together.  Once  Kentucky  was  safely 
in  the  Union  fold,  the  inertia  of  constitutional  boundaries  and 
legalities  kept  her  on  the  North's  side  despite  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  emancipation  within  this  slave-holding  state. 
If  a  few  strong-willed  and  independent  old  men  like  Wickliffe 
refused  to  change  their  principles,  the  state  did  not  waver,  and 
Wickliffe  lost  in  a  landslide.  Had  the  Lincoln  administration 
followed  a  policy  of  tampering  with  slavery  from  the  start  of 
the  war,  Kentucky,  as  Holman  Hamilton  has  argued,  would 
doubtless  have  seceded  with  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  upper 
South. 

Two  of  the  new  appointments  to  the  Military  Academy 
hailed  from  Missouri,  and  the  administration  favored  candi- 
dates for  office  championed  by  men  from  this  Border  State  as 
well.  Reinhard  Luthin  and  Harry  Carman  argue  that  Mis- 
souri was  firmly  in  the  Union  bag  by  August  of  1861,  and  that 
Lincoln's  patronage  worries  in  that  state  thereafter  stemmed 
from  an  enormous  feud  between  conservative  politicians  of 
the  Edward  Bates,  Francis  P.  Blair,  and  Hamilton  R.  Gamble 
stripe  and  more  liberal  politicians  like  John  C.  Fremont  and 
B.  Gratz  Brown. 

The  Lincoln  administration,  as  much  by  accident  as  any- 
thing else,  was  firmly  the  captive  of  the  conservative  faction. 
Edward  Bates,  who  had  been  one  of  Lincoln's  rivals  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  became  a  Cabinet  member,  as  did 
Lincoln's  other  major  rival  William  H.  Seward.  Hamilton  R. 
Gamble,  the  Governor  of  Missouri,  was  Bates's  brother-in- 
law.  Lincoln's  Postmaster  General  was  Montgomery  Blair, 
who  deserved  inclusion  in  the  first  Republican  President's 
Cabinet  because  of  his  important  contributions  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  party  and  because  the  Blair  family  in  general 
represented  the  interests  of  Democrats  who  became  Repub- 
licans. Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  was  Montgomery's  brother. 
Through  his  Cabinet,  then,  Lincoln  had  close  ties  to  the  one 
faction  in  Missouri.  The  other  faction,  identified  for  a  time 
with  the  career  and  charisma  of  John  C.  Fremont,  represented 
a  rival  Republican  interest  in  the  Presidency  which  Lincoln 
never  succeeded  in  conciliating.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  Fre- 
mont had  a  command  in  Missouri  was  that  he  had  once  been 
thick  with  the  Blairs,  and  they  persuaded  Lincoln  to  appoint 
him.  Later,  Missouri  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the  ambitions 
of  both  Francis  Blair  and  Fremont,  and  the  two  became  bitter 
factional  rivals. 

Major  Thomas  E.  Noell's  name  came  before  Lincoln  with 
impeccable  factional  credentials.  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  and 
Francis  Blair  were  leaders  of  the  faction,  as  was  Congressman 
James  S.  Rollins.  More  important  than  Noell's  factional 
identification  at  this  juncture  in  the  war,  at  least  from  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  point  of  view  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  politi- 
cians within  Missouri,  was  the  simple  fact  that  he  came  well 
recommended  by  a  Border  State  delegation.  This  seems  to 
have  been  persuasive,  for  on  April  1,  1862,  Thomas  E.  Noell 
became  a  captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Infantry,  United  States 
Army. 

Thomas  E.  Noell  was  being  recommended  for  promotion  by 
his  own  father,  John  Noell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  John  Noell 
died  in  Washington  in  1863,  before  his  term  ended.  In  1864,  his 
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FIGURE  2.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr. 

son  resigned  his  commission  and  ran  successfully  for  his 
father's  former  seat.  Thomas  Noell  won  reelection  and,  like 
his  father,  died  in  office. 

Doubtless  the  word  was  out  in  Washington  that  a  way  to 
gain  an  appointment  from  the  Lincoln  administration  was  to 
represent  a  slave-state  interest  that  could  perhaps  be  won  to 
the  Union  side.  Lincoln  noted  in  the  case  of  Noell  that  the 
appointment  was  of  special  merit  if  it  were  true  that  there  were 
no  Missouri  men  in  the  new  units  of  the  Regular  Army.  Major 
Wallen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  influential  friends  all  over  the 
Union,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  friends  followed  up 
their  pleas  for  saving  his  career  from  the  obscurity  of  the  New 
Mexico  theater  of  war  by  having  Kentuckian  Charles  Wick- 
liffe  urge  the  Major's  cause  on  the  ground  that  there  were  too 
few  Southern-born  men  in  the  Army. 

The  story  of  the  Border  States  always  serves  to  impress  us 
with  the  speed  with  which  political  events  in  the  Civil  War 
moved.  Although  it  is  fashionable  to  think  that  a  policy  of 
emancipation  was  arrived  at  at  a  snail's  pace,  the  view  from 
the  Border  suggest  quite  the  opposite.  One  must  keep  in  mind 
that  slavery  was  an  institution  over  two  centuries  old  in  a 
country  than  was  fifteen  years  short  of  one  century  old.  The 
United  States  was  no  nearer  abolishing  slavery  on  April  13, 
1 86 1 ,  than  it  had  been  one,  two,  or  three  decades  before.  In  fact, 
the  chances  of  doing  away  with  the  peculiar  institution 
without  war  were  far  slimmer  in  1861  than  in  the  first  fifty 
years  after  the  American  Revolution.  As  Lincoln  figured  out 
and  said  repeatedly,  as  far  as  slavery  was  concerned  there 
had  been  no  progress,  only  decline,  from  the  conditions  of  the 
early  days  of  the  republic.  Recent  studies  of  the  economic 
health  of  the  slave  economy  indicate  that  it  was  thriving,  and 
its  racial  purpose  never  changed. 

To  look  at  the  Civil  War  through  a  Kentucky  prism  is  to  see 


events  fairly  hurtling  past.  If  the  Kentucky  legislature  had 
been  sitting  on  April  14,  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  she 
might  well  have  left  the  Union  with  the  other  four  Southern 
states  which  did  so  for  that  reason.  In  May,  Lincoln  was 
smuggling  guns  into  the  state  to  any  Democrat  who  seemed  to 
want  to  keep  Kentucky  out  of  the  Confederacy.  The  President 
ignored  the  state's  illegal  neutrality.  By  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Lincoln  attacked  neutrality  as  showing  "no  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,"  but  he  sent  no  Union  troops  to  Kentucky.  Even 
after  Unionists  won  the  August  elections  for  a  new  state 
legislature,  Lincoln  kept  only  Kentucky  soldiers  in  Kentucky. 
When  John  C.  Fremont  issued  an  emancipation  order  in  Mis- 
souri on  August  30,  some  Kentucky  soldiers  threw  down  their 
guns  and  went  home.  Within  a  week,  the  Confederates 
stupidly  invaded  Kentucky.  The  legislature  then  abandoned 
neutrality  and  took  active  measures  to  support  the  North. 

In  just  a  year  from  this  time,  Lincoln  would  identify  his 
administration  with  a  policy  of  emancipation.  And  he  wasted 
very  little  time  in  broaching  the  subject  to  the  slave-holding 
Border.  In  six  months  Lincoln  was  advising  the  Border  States 
to  get  rid  of  slavery;  he  sugared  the  pill  by  offering  compensa- 
tion. Kentucky  turned  the  offer  down,  and  it  was  Kentucky 
Congressmen  especially,  among  them  Charles  Wickliffe,  who 
raised  objections  to  the  plan  in  a  meeting  of  Border  State  Con- 
gressmen with  Lincoln  on  March  10,  1862. 

The  price  Lincoln  paid  was  unpopularity.  McClellan  took 
Kentucky  in  a  landslide  in  1864,  61,000  to  26,000,  and,  as  Hol- 
man  Hamilton  has  said,  in  spirit  Kentucky  then  joined  the 
Confederacy.  For  practical  military  reasons,  however,  Lin- 
coln's cautious  early  policy  of  giving  the  reluctant  Border  dis- 
proportionate attention  paid  off,  and  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
helped  more  than  they  hindered  the  effort  to  keep  the  nation 
from  falling  apart. 
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FIVE  EX-PRESIDENTS 
WATCHED  THE  LINCOLN  ADMINISTRATION 


Presidents  who  retire  from  office  are  expected  to  become 
"elder  statesmen."  Former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  seems 
currently  to  be  bidding  for  that  status  by  promising  to  speak 
occasionally  "in  non-political  forums."  He  will  stress  foreign 
policy,  he  says,  because  partisanship  is  supposed  to  end  at 
America's  shores.  He  promises  to  be  above  the  partisan 
battles  of  the  day;  he  will  become  an  elder  statesman. 

In  Lincoln's  day,  Presidents  who  left  office  did  not  auto- 
matically assume  the  status  of  elder  statesmen.  The  five  sur- 
viving ex-Presidents  in  1861  —  Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Tyler, 


Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  James  Buchanan  — 
did  have  enough  reputation  for  being  above  the  party  battles 
for  it  to  be  suggested  more  than  once  that  they  meet  to  find 
remedies  for  the  secession  crisis.  That  such  a  meeting  never 
took  place  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  weakness  of  the  non- 
partisan ideal  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  broad  public  did 
not  regard  these  men  —  and  the  ex-Presidents  did  not  regard 
each  other  —  as  passionless  Nestors  well  on  their  way  to 
becoming  marble  statues.  They  proved,  in  fact,  to  be  fiercely 
partisan. 
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FIGURE  1.  Lincoln  met  two  former  Presidents  shortly  before  his  inauguration  in  1861.  Millard  Fillmore  greeted  him 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  he  met  the  incumbent,  James  Buchanan,  twice  in  Washington.  Reporters  indicated  that  in 
both  cases  Lincoln  chatted  amiably,  but  no  one  knows  the  subjects  of  their  conversations. 
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It  was  an  irony  that  John  Tyler  came  nearest  to  assuming 
an  official  status  as  a  nonpartisan  adjudicator  in  a  confer- 
ence meant  to  reconcile  the  sections,  for  he  would  later  dem- 
onstrate the  greatest  partisan  difference  from  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration of  any  of  the  former  Presidents.  By  November  of 
1860,  Tyler  already  thought  it  too  late  for  a  convocation  of 
representatives  of  all  the  states  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
settlement  which  would  save  the  Union.  He  did  recommend  a 
meeting  of  "border  states"  which  would  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
sectional  war  in  the  event  a  compromise  was  not  reached. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri  could  at  least  arrange  a  peaceful  separation  of 
the  South  if  they  could  not  keep  the  Union  together.  Tyler's 
proposal  never  bore  fruit,  but,  when  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly proposed  a 
peace  conference  of  all 
states    in    Washington 

for      February,      1861,  v,^ 

Tyler    became    one   of  xllF^ 

Virginia's  five  com- 
missioners at  the  con- 
vention. The  delegates 
in  Washington  elected 
Tyler  president  of  the 
conference  unanimous- 
ly, but  the  convention 
was  so  divided  in 
voting  on  recommen- 
dations that  it  was 
largely  ignored  by  Con- 
gress. Tyler  returned  to 
Virginia  and  became 
an  advocate  of  seces- 
sion. When  urged  to 
lead  a  compromise 
movement  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  in  the 
spring,  Tyler  thought  it 
hopeless.  Lincoln,  he 
said,  "having  weighed 
in  the  scales  the  value 
of  a  mere  local  Fort 
against  the  value  of  the 
Union  itself"  had 
brought  on  "the  very 
collision  he  well  knew 
would  arise  whenever 
Fort  Sumter  was 
attempted  to  be  rein- 
forced or  provisioned." 
In  November,  Tyler 
was  elected  to  serve  in 
the  Confederate  House 
of  Representatives.  Far 
from  becoming  an  elder 
statesman,  John  Tyler 
played  a  role  in  destroy- 
ing the  nation  which 
had  once  elected  him 
Vice-President. 

Millard  F'illmore  despised  Republicans  as  threats  to  the 
Union  he  loved  and  had  once  helped  to  preserve  (by  support- 
ing the  Compromise  of  1850).  In  the  secession  crisis,  he  felt 
that  the  burden  lay  upon  Republicans  to  give  "some  as- 
surance .  .  .  that  they,  .  .  .  are  ready  and  willing  to  .  .  .  repeal 
all  unconstitutional  state  laws;  live  up  to  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution,  and  .  .  .  treat  our  Southern  brethren  as 
friends."  Nevertheless,  he  disagreed  with  the  cautious  policy 
of  lame-duck  President  James  Buchanan,  who  felt  that  the 
government  had  no  authority  to  "coerce  a  state."  The  men 
who  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  Fillmore  argued,  should 
be  "regarded  as  an  unauthorized  assembly  of  men  conspiring 
to  commit  treason,  and  as  such  liable  to  be  punished  like  any 
other  unlawful  assembly  engaged  in  the  same  business." 

Though  no  one  knows  how  Fillmore  voted  in  1860,  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  voted  for  Lincoln.  It  seemed  awkward,  there- 


FIGURE  2.  Millard  Fillmore. 


fore,  when  Fillmore  was  Lincoln's  official  host  during  his  stay 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  the  way  to  Washington  for  the 
inaugural  ceremonies.  Fillmore  took  him  to  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  the  morning  and  at  night  to  a  meeting  in  be- 
half of  Indians,  but  no  one  knows  what  they  talked  about. 

When  war  broke  out  in  April,  Fillmore  rallied  quickly  to  the 
colors.  Four  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  ex-Presi- 
dent was  speaking  to  a  mass  Union  rally  in  Buffalo,  saying 
that  it  was  "no  time  now  to  inquire  by  whose  fault  or  folly  this 
state  of  things  has  been  produced;"  it  was  time  for  "every  man 
to  stand  to  his  post,  and  ...  let  posterity  .  .  .  find  our  skeleton 
and  armor  on  the  spot  where  duty  required  us  to  stand."  He 
gave  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  families  of  volun- 
teers and  soon  organized  the  Union  Continentals,  a  company 
of  men  too  old  to  fight.  Enrolling  Buffalo's  older  men  of  sub- 
stance   in    the    Union 
cause,    the    Continen- 
tals dressed  in  colorful 
uniforms,  provided  es- 
corts    for     ceremonial 
and     patriotic     occa- 
sions,     and     provided 
leverage  for  procuring 
donations  for  the  Un- 
ion    cause.     Fearing 
British      invasion 
through  Canada  to  aid 
the   Confederacy,   Fill- 
more     hounded      the 
government  to  provide 
arms  and  men  to  pro- 
tect the  Niagara  fron- 
tier. 

Suddenly  in  Febru- 
ary of  1864,  Fillmore 
performed  an  abrupt 
about-face.  In  the  open- 
ing address  for  the 
Great  Central  Fair  of 
the  Ladies  Christian 
Commission  in  Buffa- 
lo, Fillmore  rehearsed 
a  catalogue  of  war- 
induced  suffering  and 
announced  that  "last- 
ing peace"  would  come 
only  when  much  was 
"forgiven,  if  not  forgot- 
ten." When  the  war  end- 
ed, the  United  States 
should  restore  the 
South  "to  all  their 
rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution." Republi- 
cans were  outraged. 
The  ex-President  had 
turned  a  nonpartisan 
patriotic  rally  into  a 
veiled  criticism  of  the 
administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war. 
Personally,  Fillmore  felt  that  the  country  was  "on  the  verge 
of  ruin."  Without  a  change  in  the  administration,  he  said,  "we 
must  soon  end  in  national  bankruptcy  and  military 
despotism."  The  ex-President,  once  a  Whig  and  a  Know-Noth- 
ing,  endorsed  Democrat  George  B.  McClellan  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1864. 

After  Lincoln's  assassination,  Fillmore  led  the  delegation 
which  met  the  President's  funeral  train  and  escorted  it  to 
Buffalo.  This  did  not  expunge  from  Republican's  memories 
Fillmore's  partisan  acts  of  1864.  Nor  did  it  cool  his  dislike  of 
Republicans.  In  1869,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  "a  blessing  to 
break  the  ranks  of  the  corrupt  proscription  radical  party,  that 
now  curses  the  country.  Could  moderate  men  of  both  parties 
unite  in  forming  a  new  one  ...  it  would  be  well." 

Among  the  five  living  ex-Presidents,  none  was  more  hostile 
to  President  Lincoln  than  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1860,  he  hoped 
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that  a  united  Democratic  party  would  choose  Southern  can- 
didate John  C.  Breckinridge.  The  New  Hampshire  Demo- 
crats endorsed  Stephen  A.  Douglas  instead,  but  Pierce  went 
along  with  the  decision,  though  without  enthusiasm.  Lin- 
coln's election  was,  for  this  Democratic  ex-President,  a  "dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  denial  of  the  coequal  rights"  of  the 
states.  In  a  letter  written  on  Christmas  Eve,  1861,  Pierce 
urged  the  South  to  delay  action  for  six  months.  If  the  North 
did  not  right  the  wrongs  done  the  South,  then  she  could  depart 
in  peace. 

It  was  hoped  that  all  of  the  ex-Presidents  might  attend  John 
Tyler's  Washington  Peace  Conference.  Pierce  declined,  say- 
ing that  "the  North  have  been  the  first  wrong  doers  and  [he 
had]  never  been  able  to  see  how  a  successful  appeal  could  be 
made  to  the  south  without  first  placing  [the  North]  right." 
After  news  of  Fort  Sumter's  fall,  however,  he  reconsidered  and 
wrote  ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren,  suggesting  that  Van 
Buren  assemble  the  former  Presidents  in  Philadelphia  to 
resolve  the  crisis.  He  spoke  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
urging  the  citizens  "to  stand  together  and  uphold  the  flag." 
Van  Buren  declined  to  call  the  former  Presidents  together  and 
suggested  that  Pierce  himself  should.  The  wind  went  out  of 
the  sails  of  the  idea  of  an  ex-Presidents'  peace  convention. 

Soon,  Pierce  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the  war  effort.  He  made 
a  trip  in  the  summer  of  1861  to  Michigan  and  Kentucky  to  visit 
old  political  friends.  On  Christmas  Eve,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward,  then  in  charge  of 
the  administration's  political  arrests,  enclosing  a  letter  from 
an  anonymous  source  which  accused  Pierce  of  making  his  trip 
to  promote  membership  in  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
"a  secret  league"  whose  object  was  "to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment." Seward  unceremoniously  demanded  an  explanation 
from  the  former  President  of  the  United  States.  Pierce 
indignantly  denied  the  charge,  Seward  quickly  apologized, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Seward  had  fallen  for  a  hoax. 
An  opponent  of  the  Republicans  had  written  the  letter  to  show 
how  far  the  Republicans  would  go  in  their  policy  of  crying 
"treason"  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Pierce  sank  into  despair.  He  loathed  the  proscription  of  civil 
liberties  in  the  North,  detested  emancipation,  and  saw  the 
Lincoln  administration  as  a  despotic  reign.  The  killing  of 
white  men  for  the  sake  of  freeing  black  men  was  beyond  his 
comprehension.  He  thought  Lincoln  a  man  of  "limited  ability 
and  narrow  intelligence"  who  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. He  stopped  short  of  endorsing  the  Southern  cause. 
Old  friends  avoided  him,  but  Pierce  swore  never  to  "justify, 
sustain,  or  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent  uphold  this  cruel, 
heartless,  aimless  unnecessary  war." 

At  a  rally  in  Concord  on  July  4,  1863,  Pierce  courted 
martyrdom.  "True  it  is,"  he  said,  "that  I  may  be  the  next  vic- 
tim of  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  irresponsible  power."  He 
called  efforts  to  maintain  the  Union  by  force  of  arms  "futile" 
and  said  that  only  through  "peaceful  agencies"  could  it  be 
saved.  Pamphlets  compared  Pierce  to  Benedict  Arnold,  but  he 
persisted  and  urged  the  Democratic  party  to  adopt  a  platform 
in  1864  calling  for  restoring  the  Union  by  ceasing  to  fight. 
Republicans  did  not  forget  his  actions.  New  Hampshire  pro- 
vided no  public  recognition  of  her  son's  public  career  for  fifty 
years  after  the  war. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  alone  among  the  ex-Presidents,  gave  the 
Lincoln  administration  unwavering  support.  He  refused 
Pierce's  invitation  to  organize  a  meeting  of  ex-Presidents  out 
of  a  desire  not  to  be  associated  with  James  Buchanan,  whose 
course  during  the  secession  crisis  Van  Buren  despised.  He  had 
confidence  in  Lincoln,  based  probably  on  information  he 
received  from  the  Blair  family,  Montgomery  Blair  being  a 
Republican  and  a  member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet. 

There  was  no  more  interesting  course  pursued  by  an  ex- 
President  than  James  Buchanan's.  He  had  more  reason  than 
any  other  to  feel  directly  antagonistic  to  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration. Like  Pierce,  Buchanan  had  been  accused  by  Lin- 
coln in  1858  of  conspiring  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Roger 
B.  Taney  to  nationalize  slavery  in  the  United  States.  As  Lin- 
coln's immediate  predecessor  in  the  office,  Buchanan  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  goal  of  avoiding  war  with  the  South  until  the 
new  administration  came  in.  The  price  of  this  success  was  the 
popular  imputation  of  blame  on  the  weak  and  vacillating 
course  of  the  Buchanan  administration  for  not  nipping  seces- 


sion in  the  bud.  It  was  commonly  asserted  that  Buchanan  con- 
spired with  secessionists  to  let  the  South  out  of  the  Union.  Lin- 
coln's Vice-President  Hannibal  Hamlin,  for  example,  feL  that 
the  Buchanan  administration  "connives  at  acts  of  treason  at 
the  South."  Despite  the  findings  of  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation, many  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  administration 
had  allowed  a  disproportionate  share  of  arms  to  flow  to 
Southern  arsenals  and  a  dangerously  large  amount  of  money 
to  remain  in  Southern  mints.  When  war  broke  out,  feelings 
were  so  strong  against  Buchanan  that  he  required  a  guard 
from  the  local  Masonic  Lodge  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  to 
protect  his  home,  Wheatland,  from  vandalism  and  himself 
from  personal  injury.  President  Lincoln  did  not  help 
Buchanan's  plight  when,  in  his  message  of  July  4,  1861,  he 
charged  that  he  found  the  following  upon  entering  office:  a 
"disproportionate  share,  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles"  in 
Southern  armories,  money  in  Southern  mints,  the  "Navy  .  .  . 
scattered  in  distant  seas,"  and  Fort  Pickens  incapable  of  rein- 
forcement because  of  "some  quasi  armistice  of  the  late 
administration . ' ' 

Such  charges  rankled  Buchanan,  and  he  spent  much  of  the 
war  years  in  a  careful  but  quiet  attempt  to  amass  documenta- 
tion which  would  refute  the  charges.  By  late  1862,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  book  which  accomplished  this  task  (to  his  satisfaction, 
at  least),  but  he  delayed  publication  until  1866  "to  avoid  the 
possible  imputation  .  .  .  that  any  portion  of  it  was  intended  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration."  Buchanan's  friend 
Jeremiah  Black  had  doubted  that  Buchanan  could  defend  his 
own  adminiistration  without  attacking  Lincoln's: 
It  is  vain  to  think  that  the  two  administrations  can  be  made 
consistent.  The  fire  upon  the  Star  of  the  West  was  as  bad  as 
the  fire  on  Fort  Sumter;  and  the  taking  of  Fort  Moultrie  & 
Pinckney  was  worse  than  either.  If  this  war  is  right  and 
politic  and  wise  and  constitutional,  I  cannot  but  think  you 
ought  to  have  made  it. 

Despite  the  many  reasons  for  which  Buchanan  might  have 
opposed  the  Lincoln  administration,  the  ex-President  did  not. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  seceding  states  "chose  to  com- 
mence civil  war,  &  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  alternative  but  to 
defend  the  country  against  dismemberment.  I  certainly 
should  have  done  the  same  thing  had  they  begun  the  war  in 
my  time,  &  this  they  well  knew."  Buchanan  did  not  think  the 
war  unconstitutional,  and  he  repeatedly  told  Democrats  that 
it  was  futile  to  demand  peace  proposals.  He  also  supported  the 
draft. 

Buchanan  considered  it  too  late  in  1864  for  the  Democrats  to 
argue  that  Lincoln  had  changed  the  war's  aims.  He  was 
pleased  to  see  that  McClellan,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
thought  so  too.  Lincoln's  victory  in  the  election,  which 
Buchanan  equated  with  the  dubious  honor  of  winning  an 
elephant,  caused  Buchanan  to  think  that  the  President  should 
give  a  "frank  and  manly  offer  to  the  Confederates  that  they 
might  return  to  the  Union  just  as  they  were  before."  The  ex- 
President's  political  views  were  as  clearly  nostalgic  and  in- 
different to  emancipation  as  those  of  any  Democrat,  but  he 
was  not  among  those  Democrats  who  criticized  the  war  or  the 
measures  Lincoln  used  to  fight  it. 

Buchanan  spoke  of  Lincoln  in  complimentary  language.  He 
thought  him  "a  man  of  honest  heart  &  true  manly  feelings." 
Lincoln  was  "patriotic,"  and  Buchanan  deemed  his  assassi- 
nation "c  +errible  misfortune."  The  two  men  had  met  twice 
when  Lincoln  came  to  Washington  to  assume  the  Presidency, 
and  Buchanan  recalled  the  meetings  fondly,  remembering 
Lincoln's  "kindly  and  benevolent  heart  and  .  .  .  plain,  sincere 
and  frank  manners."  When  the  Lincoln  funeral  train  passed 
through  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Buchanan  watched  it 
from  his  buggy. 

The  ex-Presidents  benefitted  from  the  Revisionism  of  his- 
torians like  James  G.  Randall.  It  was  their  work  which  recti- 
fied the  generations-old  charge  that  Buchanan  trifled  with 
treason.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  has  been  a  distorting 
force.  Randall's  Lincoln  the  President:  Midstream  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead,  1952)  gives  the  reader  an  extremely  sympathetic 
portrait  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  keeping  with  Randall's  view 
that  most  Democrats  more  truly  represented  Lincoln's  views 
than  his  fellow  Republicans.  Thus  Pierce  appears  as  the  vic- 
tim of  Seward's  misguided  zeal  in  the  affair  of  the  Knights  of 
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the  Golden  Circle  hoax  and,  in  a  particularly  touching 
moment,  as  the  friendly  consoler  of  a  bereaved  father  in  the 
White  House.  In  a  horrible  train  accident  immediately  before 
entering  the  Presidency,  Pierce  and  his  wife  had  witnessed 
the  death  of  their  young  son  mangled  in  the  wreckage  of  their 
car.  Therefore,  when  Willie  Lincoln  died  in  1862,  ex-President 
Pierce  sent  a  letter  offering  condolences.  This  is  all  one  learns 
of  Franklin  Pierce  in  Randall's  volumes  on  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration. It  is  useful  to  know  of  his  partisan  opposition  to  Lin- 
coln and  the  war  as  well,  and  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
magnanimity  of  his  letter  of  condolence.  If  any  thing,  it  serves 
to  highlight  the  personal  depth  of  feeling  Pierce  must  have  felt 
for  the  Lincolns  in  their  time  of  personal  bereavement;  it  al- 
lows us  even  better  to  appreciate  him  as  a  man  as  well  as  a 
politician. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  Presidents  are  men.  This  look  at  the 
ex-Presidents  of  Lincoln 's  day  is  a  reminder  that  these  men  re- 
tained their  personal  and  partisan  views  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  an  ex-President's  club.  Van  Buren  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Buchanan,  though  both  had  been 
Democrats.  Van  Buren  took  the  popular  view  that  Buchanan 
was  a  "doughface"  who  truckled  to  the  South  instead  of  stand- 
ing up  to  it  as  Andrew  Jackson  had  done  during  the  Nullifica- 
tion crisis.  John  Tyler  remained  a  Virginian  at  heart  and  cast 
his  fortunes  with  secession  and  against  the  country  of  which 
he  had  been  President.  Franklin  Pierce  and  Millard  Fill- 
more, the  one  a  Democrat  and  the  other  a  Whig  in  their  prime, 


retained  a  dislike  of  the  Republican  party.  Fillmore  supported 
the  war  with  vigor  but  came  to  despair  of  the  effort  through 
suspicion  that  the  Republican  administration  mishandled  it. 
Pierce  always  blamed  the  war  on  Republican  provocation  and 
came  quickly,  and  not  without  some  provocation  from  the  ad- 
ministration, to  oppose  the  war  effort  bitterly.  Ironically, 
James  Buchanan,  who  labored  under  the  heaviest  burden  of 
charges  of  Southern  sympathies,  was  the  least  critical  of  the 
administration  of  any  of  the  ex-Presidents  except  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Critical  of  Republican  war  aims  like  the  rest, 
Buchanan,  nevertheless,  supported  the  war  effort  and  main- 
tained a  high  personal  regard  for  his  Presidential  successor. 
Buchanan  thus  approached  the  twentieth-century  ideal  of  an 
elder  statesman. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Presidents  of  Lincoln's  era  have  been 
rather  well  served  by  their  biographers.  Two  splendid  ex- 
amples are  Roy  F.  Nichols's  Franklin  Pierce:  Young  Hickory 
of  the  Granite  Hills  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  1958)  and  Philip  Shriver  Klein's  President 
James  Buchanan:  A  Biography  (University  Park:  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  Press,  1962).  Robert  J.  Rayback's 
Millard  Fillmore:  Biography  of  a  President  (Buffalo:  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  1959)  and  Robert  Seager,  IPs  And  Tyler 
Too:  A  Biography  of  John  &  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1963)  are  useful.  There  is  no  careful  study  of 
Martin  Van  Buren 's  later  life.  The  sketches  of  these  Presi- 
dents here  are  based  on  these  volumes. 
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FIGURE  3.  Lincoln  and  Buchanan  did  not  meet  again  after  this  day. 
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The  Confederacy  As  A  Revolutionary  Experience 

by  John  David  Smith 


Lincoln  doubtless  faced  overwhelming  trials  as  President, 
but  these  pale  in  contrast  to  those  confronted  by  his  Southern 
rival,  Jefferson  Davis.  Not  only  did  Davis  lead  a  revolution 
and  establish  a  new  nation,  but  he  was  called  upon  to  fight  a 
modern,  total  war,  direct  foreign  policy,  and  maintain  the 
spirit  of  Southerners  for  their 
cause.  Regardless  of  whatever 
"natural"  advantages  the  Con- 
federates may  have  had  —  the  rev- 
olutionary zeal  of  patriots  for  a 
new  republic,  the  benefit  of  fight- 
ing a  defensive  war  on  native  soil, 
the  ability  to  draw  on  short  in- 
terior lines  of  communication  and 
supply  —  their  opponents  held  the 
upper  hand  in  those  areas  which 
really  counted:  men,  materiel,  in- 
dustrial capacity,  and  organiza- 
tion. 

What's  more,  Davis  forged  the 
Confederate  nation  from  scratch. 
After  secession  he  molded  eleven 
sovereign  state-republics,  prein- 
dustrial  in  outlook  and  ever  sensi- 
tive to  their  individual  states' 
rights,  into  a  confederacy,  a 
federation  with  a  surprisingly 
strong  central  government.  Lin- 
coln, on  the  other  hand,  inherited 
the  reins  of  a  country  with  years  of 
experience  in  being  a  nation,  and 
with  all  the  administrative  and  in- 
dustrial machinery  to  wage  war. 
The  early  successes  of  the  infant 
Confederacy  were  not  lost  on  En- 
gland's Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, William  Gladstone. 
Speaking  on  the  Confederacy  at 
Newcastle  in  October,  1862,  Glad- 
stone's remarks  were  music  to 
Davis's  ears.  In  slightly  more  than 
a  year  and  one-half,  explained  the 
Englishman,  "Jefferson  Davis 
and  other  leaders  of  the  South 
have  made  an  army;  they  are  mak- 
ing, it  appears,  a  navy;  and  they 
have  made  what  is  more  than 
either,  they  have  made  a  nation." 

Although  few  historians  have 
articulated  it  in  these  terms,  the 
central  theme  of  Confederate  his- 
toriography is,  and  always  has 
been,  Confederate  nationalism. 
Soon  after  Appomattox,  archi- 
tects of  the  myth  of  the  "Lost 
Cause,"  men  like  Edward  Pollard, 
Alexander  Stephens,   and  Davis 
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FIGURE  1.  The  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  In  their  political  rhetoric  Confederate 
Southerners  honored  the  Founding  Fathers.  They 
perceived  themselves  as  heirs  to  the  revolutionary 
tradition  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Con- 
federates stressed  their  devotion  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  American  democracy,  principles,  they  argued, 
which  had  been  distorted  under  Northern  misrule. 
The  Confederate  seal  was  designed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Confederate  Congress  in  May,  1863.  Significantly,  it 
showed  an  equestrian  portrait  of  George  Washington 
(after  the  statue  of  Washington  which  surmounts  the 
Capitol  Square  at  Richmond),  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  the  South's  agricultural  staples  —  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  cane,  corn,  and  wheat. 


himself,  offered  explanations,  denunciations,  and  ratio- 
nalizations for  Confederate  defeat.  Despite  their  self-serving 
chauvinism  and  partisanship,  these  early  writers  raised 
salient  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  Confederate  experi- 
ment. States'  rights,  centralization,  faulty  leadership, 
economic  backwardness,  state 
socialism,  foreign  recognition,  dis- 
affection on  the  homefront  —  these 
and  innumerable  other  elements  of 
Confederate  strength  and  weak- 
ness have  attracted  later  genera- 
tions of  trained  historians.  Writ- 
ing in  1925,  for  example,  historian 
Frank  Lawrence  Owsley  charged 
that  the  Confederacy  died  from  an 
overdose  of  states'  rights  theory. 
In  reality,  though,  Owsley  and 
numerous  other  students  of  the 
subject  have  all  along  been  prob- 
ing the  Confederacy  as  a  national 
experience. 

In  his  new  volume  on  the  Con- 
federacy, The  Confederate  Nation, 
1861-1865  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Row,  1979  [The  New  American 
Nation  Series]),  Emory  M.  Thomas 
focuses  squarely  on  Confederate 
nationhood.  Thomas,  a  historian 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  is  no 
neophyte  to  Confederate  historiog- 
raphy. His  first  book,  The  Con- 
federate State  of  Richmond  (1971), 
is  a  pioneer  work  in  Confederate 
urban  history,  a  biography  of  the 
South's  capital  as  an  embattled 
city-state.  In  addition  to  numerous 
articles  and  a  textbook  on  the  Civil 
War,  Thomas  established  his  cre- 
dentials as  a  historian  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  1971  with  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Confederacy  as  a  Rev- 
olutionary Experience.  This  pro- 
vocative speculative  essay  argues 
that  the  Southland  underwent  a 
dual  revolution  in  its  transforma- 
tion from  the  Old  South  to  the  Con- 
federate South.  On  one  level  the 
Confederacy  symbolized  an  ex- 
ternal "revolt  against  Yankee 
ways  and  a  Yankee  Union."  But 
the  revolution  got  out  of  hand  and 
surpassed  the  goals  of  even  the 
most  rabid  Southern  revolu- 
tionaries. It  ushered  in  an  internal 
revolution,  one  which  altered  sub- 
stantially the  warp  and  woof  of 
Southern  life. 
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Thomas's  latest  book  draws  upon  the  concept  of  a  dual  revo- 
lution to  explain  Confederate  nationalism  from  secession  in 
1860  and  1861  to  submission  in  1865.  Like  many  historians  of 
the  South  before  him,  Thomas  emphasizes  Southern  distinc- 
tiveness, individualism,  localism,  and  conservatism.  He  in- 
terprets secession  as  a  means  for  Southerners  "to  define  them- 
selves as  a  people  and  to  act  out  a  national  identity."  "The 
essential  fact  of  the  Confederate  experience,"  writes  Thomas, 
"was  that  a  sufficient  number  of  white  Southern  Americans 
felt  more  Southern  than  American  or,  perhaps  more  accurate- 
ly, that  they  were  orthodox  Americans  and  Northerners  were 
apostates.  Southern  sectionalism  became  Southern  nation- 
alism and  underwent  trial  by  war." 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  Southern  history  is  that  secession 
—  the  region's  external  revolution— was  essentially  a  conser- 
vative act.  Southerners  severed  the  Union  and  precipitated 
civil  war  in  order  to  preserve  and  protect  unique  Southern  in- 
stitutions from  encroachment.  Although  such  root-and- 
branch  radicals  as  Edmund  Ruffin,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett, 
and  William  Lowndes  Yancey  had  fueled  the  impulse  for 
secession,  the  fire-eaters  lost  control  of  the  Montgomery 
Convention  and  became  mere  "ornaments  in  the  Confederate 
body  politic."  In  their  stead  emerged  moderate  tacticians, 
men  like  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  Stephens.  These 
"sensible  secessionists"  envisioned  themselves  as 
nineteenth-century  heirs  to  the  revolutionary  tradition  of 
America's  Founding  Fathers. 

The  Confederacy's  first  heroes  were  George  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Both  men  were  good  Southerners,  but 
better  yet,  great  Americans.  Confederate  Southerners  wished 
not  to  repudiate  their  historic  ties  with  the  American  ex- 
perience. Rather,  they  celebrated  the  American  past  and  de- 
cided only  reluctantly  to  leave  the  Union.  Dragging  forth 
Washington  and  Jefferson  as  models,  Confederate  leaders  be- 
lieved that  they  too  were  justified  in  dissolving  a  Lockean 
compact  by  force. 

Implicit  in  Thomas's  analysis  of  the  Confederate  revolu- 
tion are  themes  examined  first  by  historian  Bernard  Bailyn  in 
his  authoritative  research  into  the  ideological  origins  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Just  as  the  revolutionaries  of  1776 
claimed  that  George  Ill's  colonial  policies  had  perverted  the 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  the  Confederate  revolu- 
tionaries of  1861  charged  that  Northerners  were  destroying 
the  principles  of  American  representative  government.  The 
Confederates  revolted  not  because  of  any  dislike  for  the 
American  Constitution,  but  because  they  held  it  so  dear  and 
detested  the  manner  in  which  it  was  being  distorted  under 
Northern  leadership.  Significantly,  in  spite  of  their  numerous 
allusions  to  the  Founding  Fathers,  the  Confederates  never 
proposed  America's  only  real  precedent  for  confederation,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  Confederate  Constitution  illustrates  well  the  essential 
conservatism  of  the  South's  external  revolution.  Whereas 
radical  states'  rightists  favored  a  constitution  designed  to  ex- 
tend and  intensify  the  slaveholders'  ideology,  "safe," 
moderate  voices  prevailed.  The  resulting  document,  the  Con- 
federate Constitution,  was  less  Southern  than  American  in 
origin.  In  most  respects  it  resembled  the  very  Federal  Consti- 
tution which  the  secessionists  had  allegedly  repudiated.  Cur- 
iously, for  example,  the  founding  fathers  of  the  new  planters' 
republic  refused  to  provide  for  the  re-opening  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  Thomas  sees  their  conservatism  as  the  Con- 
federates' foremost  characteristic.  After  secession,  he  writes, 
the  "Confederates  did  not  believe  they  needed  to  make  new 
worlds;  they  were  more  than  content  with  the  world  they  al- 
ready had."  Their  fundamental  goal  was  not  a  break  with  the 
past,  but  rather  the  preservation  of  the  Southern  status  quo. 

War,  however,  altered  drastically  the  entire  nature  of  the 
Confederate  experiment.  After  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
Southern  leaders  no  longer  could  speak  in  idealistic  terms  of  a 
peaceful  separation  from  the  Union  or  of  the  Confederacy  as 
simply  an  alternative  nationality.  War  placed  such  strains  on 
the  fabric  of  the  Confederacy  that  it  occasioned  the  radical,  in- 
ternal revolt  which  ultimately  rocked  the  Southern  ship  of 
state  from  its  moorings. 

The  seeds  of  the  internal  Confederate  revolution  lay  first  in 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  second  in  the  Confederate  Constitu- 
tion itself.  The  preamble  to  that  document  spoke  both  of  the 
Confederate  States  acting  in  their  "sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent character,"  and  of  a  "permanent  federal  government." 
Delegates  to  the  Confederate  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Montgomery  were  not  unaware  of  the  potential  dilemma 


posed  by  a  clash  of  state  and  Confederate  rights.  But  rather 
than  confront  the  problem,  they  "were  satisfied  to  affirm  state 
sovereignty  in  general  terms  and  trust  future  generations  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase."  War,  however,  made 
the  future  the  present.  Designed  to  function  during  peacetime, 
the  loose  confederation  of  Southern  states  faltered  terribly 
after  the  Confederacy's  initial  victory  at  Manassas. 

Better  than  any  previous  historian,  Thomas  places  the 
string  of  Confederate  military  setbacks  and  bungled  cam- 
paigns, July,  1861-April,  1862,  into  the  context  of  Confederate 
nationalism.  During  the  early  months  of  1862  the  Con- 
federacy was  clearly  foundering  as  a  result  of  its  commitment 
to  states'  rights.  "Southerners,"  writes  Thomas,  "had  tried  to 
act  like  a  nation  and  had  failed."  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  as  a  nation,  the  Confederacy  "had  been  an  in- 
carnation of  the  Old  South,  and  as  such  the  Old  South  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Southerners  found  that  Con- 
federate national  survival  and  rigid  adherence  to  ante-bellum 
Southern  ideology  were  mutually  exclusive.  The  ante-bellum 
South  could  not  metamorphose  into  the  'bellum'  South  with- 
out some  fundamental  alterations  in  its  cherished  way  of 
life." 

Thomas  credits  Jefferson  Davis's  positive  and  creative 
leadership  with  holding  the  key  to  Confederate  survival  for 
three  additional  years.  With  the  support  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  the  President  initiated  a  series  of  novel  steps  which 
transformed  Davis's  nation  from  a  land  steeped  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Old  South,  to  a  revolutionary  Confederate  South, 
"distinct  from  the  Souths  that  came  before  and  after."  During 
this  second  phase  of  the  Southern  revolt,  the  locus  of  Con- 
federate power  was  in  Richmond,  no  longer  in  eleven  provin- 
cial state  houses.  The  war  against  the  Yankee  invaders  was 
conducted  on  a  national  level  with  strong  centralized  leader- 
ship provided  by  the  President.  Centralization,  a  sharp  move 
away  from  states'  rights  and  the  ethos  of  the  individual, 
became  the  Confederate  way  of  life  after  1862.  Not  only  did  the 
Davis  regime  come  to  control  the  South's  military-agricul- 
tural-industrial complex,  but  it  taxed,  impressed  supplies  and 
laborers,  and  regulated  foreign  trade.  Davis  and  the  Con- 
federate government  even  resorted  to  such  infringements  of 
personal  liberties  as  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, the  power  to  declare  martial  law,  and  conscription.  In 
1865,  as  a  last  ditch  effort  to  provide  men  for  the  South's 
decimated  armies,  Congress  authorized  the  arming  of  blacks 
as  soldiers.  Their  willingness  to  sacrifice  slavery  —  the 
South's  sacred  cow  and  cornerstone  of  the  region's  socio- 
economic system  —  revealed  just  how  far  Confederate  nation- 
alism had  changed  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Davis's  all-con- 
suming quest  for  Southern  independence,  Confederate  self-de- 
termination, led  the  President  to  repudiate  many  of  the 
principles  upon  which  his  new  nation  had  been  founded. 
Equally  important,  the  Confederacy's  internal  revolt  forced 
changes  in  almost  every  aspect  of  Southern  national  life. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  areas  of  social  change  within  the 
Confederacy  was  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  master-slave  re- 
lationship. Thomas  draws  heavily  on  Eugene  D.  Genovese's 
view  of  slavery  as  a  seignioral  institution.  It  was  a  system  of 
interdependency  whereby  the  slaveholder  depended  upon  the 
bondsman  for  labor  and  deference,  and  the  slave  upon  his 
owner  for  paternal  mastery  and  support.  This  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship may  or  may  not  have  been  stable  during  peacetime, 
but  it  unquestionably  experienced  severe  strains  during  the 
Confederate  war.  Several  forces  worked  to  weaken  the  bonds 
between  master  and  slave  and,  in  turn,  undermined  the 
peculiar  institution. 

First,  many  masters  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
their  absence  led  to  an  overall  decrease  in  white  hegemony  on 
the  South's  farms  and  plantations.  "Substitute  masters"  — 
planters'  wives,  the  elderly,  overseers,  and  children  —  failed 
to  provide  the  slaves  with  paternal  control  and,  consequent- 
ly, commanded  less  obedience  from  the  slaves.  Wartime  short- 
ages, the  impressment  of  slaves,  the  presence  of  Union  armies 
in  rural  districts,  and  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
slaves  in  Southern  cities  also  upset  the  traditional  role  of  the 
master. 

The  exceptional  circumstances  of  war  prevented  the  planter 
from  assuming  the  role  of  provider  and  master  of  all 
situations.  As  masters  acted  less  like  masters,  slaves  acted 
less  like  slaves.  Thomas  presents  excellent  case  studies  of  the 
subtle  and  complex  ways  in  which  slavery  changed  under  the 
pressures  of  war.  Throughout  the  South,  bondsmen  began  to 
break  their  chains  either  by  running  away  or  by  less  overt 
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the  cause  was  already  lost.  "Davis,"  explains  Thomas,  "had 
tried  to  unify  military  command  in  himself,  and  although  he 
had  done  so  to  a  greater  degree  than  his  enemies,  the  Southern 
President  had  failed  as  a  war  leader,  if  only  because  he  was 
losing  the  war."  Even  after  Richmond  had  fallen,  however, 
Davis  refused  to  succumb  to  defeat  and  was  ready  to  take  to 
the  hills  to  lead  a  guerilla  war.  The  author  notes  that  Davis's 
plan  to  fight  till  the  end  "reversed  the  normal  pattern  of 
guerilla  operations  and  envisioned  a  transition  from  regular 
forces  to  partisans  instead  of  the  other  way  around."  But  an 
unconventional,  irregular  war  proved  unacceptable  to  a 
people  who  had  already  given  so  much  of  themselves  in  four 
years  of  strife.  Southerners,  concludes  Thomas,  were  unpre- 
pared to  offer  "the  ultimate  sacrifice:  that  of  themselves  and 
their  fundamental  attachment  to  people  and  place." 

Thomas  undoubtedly  is  correct.  There  were  limits  to  the 
lengths  Southerners  would  go  to  win  independence.  But  he 
merely  speculates  when  he  argues  that  the  Confederates  held  a 
greater  attachment  to  hearth  and  kin  than  did  the  Yankees. 
There  simply  is  no  way  to  prove  or  disprove  an  assertion  such 
as  this:  "Confederates  were  conditioned  to  look  upon  land  as 
the  basis  of  wealth  and  social  status.  The  culture  of  the 
Southern  folk  required  a  stable  community  of  landholders." 
Could  not  the  same  sentences  be  applied  to  Northerners? 
Antebellum  Northerners  and  Southerners  worshiped  land.  In 
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means  such  as  disrespectful  or  impudent  behavior.  Incred- 
ulous planters  suffered  considerable  pain  as  they  watched 
helplessly  their  social  system,  and  their  world,  crumble 
about  them.  On  the  question  of  slave  resistance,  Thomas  is 
extremely  careful  not  to  distort  his  evidence.  Slaves,  in  fact 
did  fight  against  the  Confederacy  by  assisting  runaways  and 
Union  troops.  In  doing  so  they  were  working  out  their  own 
liberation.  On  the  other  hand,  though,  the  slaves  never  rose  en 
masse  against  their  captors.  Some  even  exhibited  pater- 
nalism, guarded  their  masters,  and  thus  reversed  the  master- 
slave  roles. 

Thomas's  analysis  of  black  Confederates  is  but  one  of 
numerous  strengths  in  his  excellent  book.  The  volume  is  ex- 
haustively researched  and  gracefully  written.  Its  conclusions 
are  in  the  main  carefully  reasoned.  The  footnotes  bristle  with 
references  to  the  latest  Confederate  scholarship  and  the 
book's  fifty-page  bibliography  is  the  most  comprehensive 
enumeration  of  Confederate  historiography  in  print.  Only  one 
recent  major  work,  James  L.  Roark's  Masters  Without  Slaves 
(New  York,  1977),  is  omitted. 

Thomas  surveys  all  phases  of  the  Confederate  experience  — 
administrative,  cultural,  diplomatic,  and  military  —  in  such  a 
judicious  manner  that  none  seems  disproportionate  in 
emphasis.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  superb  military 
accounts  which  are  analytical  and  insightful,  not  mere  re- 
hashes of  well-known  Civil  War 
engagements. 

Perhaps  Thomas's  greatest 
strength  as  a  historian  is  his  un- 
canny ability  to  penetrate  below 
the  surface  of  complex  issues  and 
render  balanced  judgments.  When 
analyzing  the  Confederacy's 
offensive-defensive  strategy,  for 
example,  he  makes  the  important 
point  that  the  measure  of  Con- 
federate nationhood  was  not 
achieving  military  victory,  but 
rather  avoiding  defeat.  Endurance 
was  the  key  to  Confederate 
nationalism.  Every  day  the  Con- 
federate government  survived 
offered  undeniable  proof  of 
Southern  independence  and  the 
success  of  Davis's  conservative 
revolt. 

He  also  offers  just  appraisals  of 
two  of  the  Confederacy's  most 
maligned  figures:  Treasury 
Secretary  Christopher  G.  Mem- 
minger  and  Davis  himself.  Both 
men  were  criticized  in  their  day  by 
disgruntled  Confederate  editors 
and  politicians.  Through  the  years  FIGURE  2.  In  his  new  book  Emory  M.  Thomas  sympathizes  with  the  impossible 
historians  have  heaped  much  ot  fiscaI  problems  faced  by  Confederate  Treasury  Secretaries  Christopher  G.  Mem- 
the  blame  tor  Southern  defeat  on  minger  and  George  Trenholm.  This  anti-Confederate  cartoon  appeared  in  Harper's 
their  shoulders  Ihomas,  how-  y/eekiy  September  6,  1862,  p.  576.  It  is  clearly  unsympathetic  to  Jefferson  Davis's 
ever,  is  sympathetic  in  his  treat- 
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ment   of    them.    Memminger,   he 

argues,  was  a  victim  of  Confederate  circumstanca  Although 
the  South  Carolinian  favored  a  system  of  direct  taxation  from 
the  start,  his  wishes  were  stymied  by  the  overwhelming  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  new  nation  and  the  innate  conservatism 
of  states'  rights  ideology.  Cognizant  of  "the  folly  of  un- 
supported paper  money,"  Memminger  tried  repeatedly  to  re- 
tire large  quantities  of  Southern  paper  currency  and  thereby 
arrest  inflation.  The  task,  concludes  Thomas,  simply  was  too 
great. 

His  positive  assessment  of  Davis  is  in  line  with  the  recent 
biography  of  the  man  by  Clement  Eaton  and  with  Paul  D. 
Escott's  important  new  book,  After  Secession:  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  Failure  of  Confederate  Nationalism  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1978).  The  new 
scholarship  on  Davis,  while  not  eulogizing  him  as  Hudson 
Strode  did  in  his  multi-volume  biography,  emphasizes  the 
President's  dedication,  intelligence,  and  considerable  flex- 
ibility. Although  in  many  ways  Davis  remains  a  sphinx,  his- 
torians no  longer  view  him  totally  as  an  icy,  snappish, 
doctrinaire  constitutionalist. 

What  impresses  Thomas  most  about  Davis  was  the  Mis- 
sissippian's  unflagging  commitment  to  Confederate  self- 
determination.  Yet  by  February,  1865,  when  the  Confederate 
Congress  expressed  its  lack  of  confidence  in  his  leadership, 


this  respect,  at  least,  the  Southerner  was  an  American,  not  a 
Southerner  sui  generis. 

Thomas's  thesis  stems  from  David  M.  Potter's  interpreta- 
tion of  Southern  distinctiveness  which  appeared  in  the  Yale 
Review  almost  twenty  years  ago.  In  "The  Enigma  of  the 
South,"  Potter  wrote  that  the  South's  "culture  of  the  folk"  was 
the  region's  most  identifiable  trait.  According  to  Potter,  his- 
torically "the  relation  between  the  land  and  the  people 
remained  more  direct  and  more  primal  in  the  South  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country."  Potter,  one  of  the  most  careful  and 
distinguished  historians  of  the  South,  advanced  this  thesis  as 
one  possible  answer  to  a  vexing  enigma,  not  as  dogma. 
Thomas,  however,  applies  Potter's  tentative  explanation  of 
Southernism  uncritically  and  weds  it  to  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  Southern  individualism. 

Thomas's  emphasis  upon  the  individualism  of  Southerners 
and  their  unique  characteristics  leads  him  to  make  some  pro- 
vocative, though  not  completely  defensible,  arguments.  Not 
only  is  this  true  of  his  treatment  of  the  Confederacy's  cultural 
and  intellectual  history,  but  of  its  military  and  economic  his- 
tory as  well.  The  author's  description  of  Pickett's  assault  on 
the  Union  center  at  Gettysburg  is  a  good  case  in  point. 
According  to  Thomas,  the  charge  was  "a  gallant  disaster.  In  a 
way  it  was  the  entire  Confederate  war  in  microcosm  —  a 
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gathering  of  clans  instead  of  military  organizations  [,]  led  by 
an  officer  corps  distinguished  by  its  eccentricities,  marching 
forth  with  bands  playing  and  flags  flying  to  take  a  gamble 
justified  largely  by  the  size  of  the  stakes."  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  Thomas  fails  to  develop  the  ideas  implicit  in  the  terms 
"clans"  and  "eccentricites,"  might  not  similar  words  be  used 
to  describe  the  actions  of  Burnside  and  his  Union  troops  at  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg? 

In  another  instance,  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  Con- 
federacy's industrialists,  Thomas  espouses  the  distinctive- 
ness of  the  South's  captains  of  industry.  Employing  Antonio 
Gramsci's  distinctions  between  types  of  intellectuals, 
Thomas  argues  that  the  leaders  of  the  South's  war  industries 
"were  hardly  entrepreneurs  whose  acquisitive  instincts  fit  the 
Yankee  stereotype.  On  the  contrary,  the  South's  war  indus- 
trialists tended  to  be  'traditional  intellectuals'  —  school 
teachers,  natural  philosophers,  and  military  scientists  —  as 
opposed  to  'organic  intellectuals'  —  industrial  managers, 
mechanical  engineers,  and  the  like."  His  point  would  be  far 
more  convincing  had  Thomas  examined  the  antebellum  back- 
grounds of  a  large  number  of  Confederate  industrialists. 
Instead,  he  analyzed  the  postbellum  careers  of  but  five 
figures,  too  small  a  sample  from  which  to  draw  overall  con- 
clusions. A  real  test  of  Thomas's  hypothesis  would  have  been 
the  sort  of  collective  biographical  research  conducted  recently 
by  Maury  Klein  into  Northern  Civil  War  industrialists. 

Thomas's  treatment  of  Confederate  economic  history  raises 
additional  questions  as  well.  First,  throughout  his  volume  the 
author  equates  "preindustrial"  with  "precapitalist."  Eugene 
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FIGURE  3.  In  the  waning  days  of  the  Civil  War  some 
Confederates  proposed  granting  dictatorial  powers  to 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  One  of  the  South's  most  be- 
loved figures,  Lee  joined  the  Confederate  Army  reluc- 
tantly, only  after  his  native  state,  Virginia,  had  seced- 
ed. 
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FIGURE  4.  A  Mississippi  planter,  Jefferson  Davis  sur- 
rounded himself  with  fellow  members  of  the  Southern 
elite.  In  the  process  he  alienated  the  South's  plain  folk. 

D.  Genovese's  important  scholarship  notwithstanding,  can- 
not a  region  such  as  the  Old  South  be  simultaneously  agricul- 
tural and  still  capitalist?  Given  Thomas's  use  of  these  terms, 
the  Old  North  —  largely  agricultural  but  more  industrialized 
than  the  Old  South  —  would  be  precapitalist  too.  Part  of 
Thomas's  problem  is  that  Confederate  agriculture  (the  same 
may  be  said  for  Confederate  religion)  has  not  received  the 
careful  attention  from  scholars  which  it  deserves.  Students, 
for  example,  must  test  his  conclusion  that  "The  Confederates 
sustained  themselves  industrially  better  than  they  did  agri- 
culturally and  far  better  than  they  had  any  reason  to  expect  in 
1861."  Much  more  also  needs  to  be  learned  about  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Southern  masses  during  the  war.  Although 
Thomas  does  not  neglect  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
Confederates,  the  nonslaveholding  yeomen  and  urban 
dwellers,  our  knowledge  of  this  majority  of  Southerners  is 
thin.  Paul  D.  Escott's  new  book  is  a  major  stop  in  the  right 
direction.  According  to  Escott,  President  Davis's  greatest 
blunder  was  his  insensitivity  to  the  economic  problems  of  the 
South's  plain  folk.  Limited  by  his  states'  rights  critics  and  his 
upper  class  perspective,  the  Confederate  chief  executive 
proved  unable  "to  create  the  internal  unity  and  spirit  essen- 
tial for  the  growth  of  Confederate  nationalism." 

Despite  these  strictures,  Thomas  has  produced  the  best 
book  on  the  Confederacy  to  appear  in  years.  This  is  no  mean 
feat  because  such  outstanding  Southern  historians  as  E. 
Merton  Coulter,  Clement  Eaton,  Charles  P.  Roland,  and 
Frank  E.  Vandiver  have  contributed  valuable  monographs  on 
the  subject.  Thomas  brings  a  mastery  of  the  sources  and  a 
keen  analytical  mind  to  the  task.  He  has  established  himself 
as  the  foremost  interpreter  of  the  Confederacy,  the  South's 
national  experience. 
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BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 
Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860-1865 


The  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  is  spon- 
soring an  exhibit  of  popular  prints  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  and  March  of  1981.  The  exhibit,  nestled  in  the 
arches  of  the  handsome  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building,  is 
open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  The  customary  traffic 
in  this  building  consists  of  people  who  are  themselves  poli- 
ticians, who  work  for  politicians,  or  who  call  on  politicians, 
and  the  exhibit  naturally  focuses  on  Lincoln's  political  image. 

The  heyday  of  public  relations  and  propaganda  arrived 
only  with  the  First  World  War,  and  America's  nineteenth- 
century  Presidents  had  little  awareness  of  the  powers  of 
conscious  image-making.  The  Lincoln  administration,  which 
at  its  height  had  a  White  House  staff  of  three  secretaries, 
employed  none  of  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  modern  image- 
conscious  politicians.  Imagery  was  the  province  of,  among 
others,  the  popular  printmakers  of  the  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
graphic  arts  in  America  grew 
up  together.  Neither  took  much 
notice  of  the  other  until  1860, 
when  Lincoln  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. Suddenly  the  Republican 
party  needed  pictures  of  him  for 
campaign  posters,  and  the 
voters  wanted  to  know  what  he 
looked  like.  Lincoln's  looks 
were  an  issue  well  before  most 
people  had  seen  a  picture  of 
him,  for  it  was  widely  rumored 
that  he  was  ugly.  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  modest  about  his 
looks,  and  he  took  notice  of  the 
graphic  arts  only  when  they 
were  forced  upon  his  attention. 
He  rarely  commented  on  the 
various  portraits  of  him  pro- 
duced after  he  became  a  nation- 
al political  figure.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  "nothing"  of  such 
matters,  that  he  had  an  "un- 
practiced  eye,"  and  that  he 
was,  in  truth,  "a  very  indif- 
ferent judge"  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  efforts  to  capture  his 
likeness. 

Lincoln's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1860  surprised  nearly 
everyone.  The  first  mass- 
produced  likeness  of  him,  an 
engraving  by  F.  H.  Brown  of 
Chicago,  appeared  only  at  the 
nominating  convention  itself. 
Lincoln  had  been  so  seldom 
photographed  before  1860  that 
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FIGURE  1.  How  the  people  first  saw  Lincoln. 


the  printmaker  had  to  copy  his  likeness  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  Chicago  in  1857,  a  photograph  noted  for  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  Lincoln's  hair.  Printmakers  needed 
more  photographs  of  the  candidate  and  more  gentlemanly 
poses.  Numerous  sittings  for  photographers  and  for  painters 
with  commissions  from  Republican  patrons  demanding  that 
they  make  the  candidate  "good  looking  whether  the  original 
would  justify  it  or  not"  soon  solved  the  problem  of  models 
from  which  the  printmakers  could  work,  and  the  great  process 
of  Presidential  image-making  began. 

Popular  prints  relied  on  sentimentalism,  sensationalism, 
and  satire.  Sensational  pictures  of  fires  and  other  disasters 
had  helped  make  lithography  a  growth  industry  in  the  1840s, 
and,  during  Lincoln's  Presidency,  the  printmakers  would 
capitalize  on  battle  scenes  to  continue  this  form  of  appeal. 
Sentimentalism,  however,  was  the  dominant  motif  of  popular 
prints,  just  as  it  dominated  popular  literature.  Politics  lent 

themselves  more  to  satire  than 
sentiment,  and  Presidential 
campaigns  always  boosted  the 
cartoon  industry.  In  the  end, 
nevertheless,  sentimentalism 
triumphed  —  a  victory  so  com- 
plete that  the  political  cartoons 
of  Lincoln  still  appear  a  little 
strange  to  us. 

They  appear  strange,  too, 
because  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
political  cartooning  was  quite 
different  in  Lincoln's  era  from 
that  of  today.  For  one  thing, 
cartoons  were  a  part  of  the 
print  business.  Most  were 
poster  cartoons  issued  as 
separate  prints  by  firms  like 
Currier  &  Ives,  more  famous 
today  for  nostalgic  landscapes 
and  sentimental  genre  pictures. 
These  firms  put  business  ahead 
of  politics  and  produced  both 
pro-  and  anti-Lincoln  cartoons. 
Sometimes  the  same  artist 
produced  cartoons  on  both  sides 
of  a  political  question.  Louis 
Maurer  (1832-1932)  drew  both 
"Honest  Abe  Taking  Them  on 
the  Half  Shell,"  predicting  that 
Lincoln  would  gobble  up  the 
Democratic  politicians  grown 
fat  from  their  long  years  in 
office,  and  "The  Rail  Candi- 
date," one  of  the  better  anti- 
Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  cam- 
paign. Another  difference  from 
modern  political  art  is  that 
cartoonists  did  not  go  in  for 
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FIGURE  2.  Louis  Maurer  guessed  at  Lincoln's  grin. 

caricature,  which  dominates  modern  political  cartoons. 
Instead  of  exaggerating  physical  features  which 
characterized  a  politician's  face,  they  copied  the  faces 
slavishly  from  available  photographs.  Maurer's  "Honest 
Abe"  is  adventuresome  in  attempting  to  depict  Lincoln's 
smile.  Lincoln  never  smiled  in  his  photographs,  and  to  this 
day  no  one  knows  what  his  teeth  looked  like.  Humor  usually 
stemmed  only  from  the  improbable  situations  in  which  the 
cartoonists  placed  the  politicians  or  from  balloons  of 
language,  often  filled  with  obscure  puns. 

The  political  cartoons  of  Lincoln's  day  were  not  forward- 
looking  in  terms  of  method.  They  are,  therefore,  all  the  better 
as  documents  of  the  social  and  political  beliefs  of  that  era. 
They  are  cluttered  with  figures  and  words,  and  the  social 
stereotypes  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  cartoons  are  a  vivid 
index  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  public  opinion. 

In  1860  the  cartoonists,  their  pens  ready  to  attack  William 
H.  Seward,  the  front-runner  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
were  as  astonished  as  most  American  voters  were  at  Lincoln's 
nomination.  Like  the  voters,  they  knew  almost  nothing  about 
him.  They  seized  with  alacrity  on  the  few  available  scraps  of 
colorful  information  about  Lincoln.  Republicans  touted 
Lincoln  as  the  "Railsplitter,"  and  a  rail  became  essential  in 
Lincoln  cartoons.  He  was  often  depicted  in  a  workingman's 
blouse  rather  than  the  customary  coat  and  tie  of  most 
candidates,  but,  no  matter  the  attire,  he  almost  always  had  a 
rail  handy.  He  might  use  his  rail  to  fend  off  candidates  trying 
to  break  into  the  White  House;  he  might  exercise  on  it;  or  he 
might  use  it  to  drive  the  wildcat  of  sectional  discord  back  into 
the  Republican  bag. 
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FIGURE   3.   Maurer  put  the  anti-Lincoln  elements 
together  in  their  simplest  form. 
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FIGURE  4.  Railing  at  the  candidate. 

The  standard  anti-Lincoln  cartoon  in  1860  contained  four 
elements:  Lincoln,  a  rail,  Horace  Greeley,  and  a  black  man. 
Greeley  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  almost  a  self-caricature. 
The  moon-faced  outspoken  reformer  wore  a  long  white  duster, 
its  pockets  crammed  with  pamphlets  and  papers.  Over  the 
years,  Greeley  had  flirted  with  a  myriad  of  reforms,  some  of 
them  quite  radical,  and  he  came  to  symbolize  the  crank 
reformer  on  the  enthusiastic  lunatic  fringe  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  presence  in  the  cartoons  was  a  reminder  of  the 
allegedly  dangerous  and  radical  impulses  in  the  Republican 
party. 

One  need  not  look  long  at  political  cartoons  in  Lincoln's  era 
to  see  evidence  of  the  pervasive  racism  of  nineteenth-century 
American  popular  opinion.  The  presence  of  black  men, 
women,  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in  Lincoln  cartoons  was  meant 
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FIGURE  5.  Adalbert  Volck  was  among  the  best. 

to  stand  as  a  warning  of  the  racial  results  of  Republican  anti- 
slavery  policies. 

Lincoln  was  so  little  known  that  cartoonists  assumed  he 
was  a  nonentity  who  would  dance  to  the  tune  of  more  powerful 
figures  in  the  Republican  party.  Often,  he  was  not  even  the 
central  figure  in  their  busy  cartoons,  and  Lincoln's  failure  to 
take  over  the  central  spot  in  these  cartoons  is  an  unconscious 
sign  of  the  artists'  inability  to  take  him  seriously.  What 
seemed  serious  was  the  threat  that  the  reform  impulse 
represented  by  Greeley  and  the  Negro  might  at  last  seize 
control  of  the  country  on  the  coattails  of  this  unobjectionable 
but  innocuous  candidate. 

The  greatest  satirical  talent  in  American  graphic  art  in 
Lincoln's  day  was  located  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition. 
Adalbert  Johann  Volck  (1828-1912)  was  a  Baltimore  dentist 
who  had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria.  He  probably 
received  some  training  in  the  graphic  arts  in  Europe,  as  did 
many  other  American  artists  in  Lincoln's  day,  but  Baltimore 
shaped  his  political  opinions.  Maryland,  though  it  did  not 
secede,  was  a  slave  state,  and  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party  in  the  state  was  virulent.  Volck  was  decidedly  pro- 
Southern  and  loathed  the  Lincoln  administration. 

Volck's  considerable  technical  skills  as  an  etcher  were 
united  with  a  sharp  satirical  eye.  In  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
conceived  and  skillfully  executed  prints  of  the  period,  Volck 
pictured  Lincoln  as  a  hopelessly  idealistic  Don  Quixote, 
carrying  a  John  Brown  pike  instead  of  a  lance,  accompanied 
by  that  sordid  reminder  of  Northern  materialism,  Benjamin 
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FIGURE  7.  Benjamin  Butler  is  Falstaff. 

F.  Butler,  as  Sancho  Panza,  complete  with  stolen  Southern 
cutlery  in  his  belt.  Volck's  cartoons  also  played  on  fevered 
fears  of  doom  for  the  white  race  if  the  North  were  victorious  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Volck's  work  is  sometimes  carelessly  thought  of  as  Confed- 
erate cartoons,  the  only  vigorous  Southern  counterpart  of 
Thomas  Nast's  pro-Republican  cartoons  in  the  North.  In 
truth,  Nast  was  very  young  and  not  particularly  active  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Volck's  satirical  etchings  were  really 
Copperhead  cartoons,  the  product  of  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
in  the  North.  Volck  was  apparently  never  arrested  for 
producing  the  prints  nor  for  his  more  treasonous  activities 
like  smuggling  spies  and  medicines  to  the  Confederacy.  His 
art  stands  as  a  visual  embodiment  of  the  political  atmosphere 
which  led  a  group  of  Maryland  men  (and  one  D.  C. 
pharmacist's  assistant)  eventually  to  murder  President 
Lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Maryland  native,  led  the 
group. 

By  1864  printmakers  knew  more  about  Lincoln,  and  their 
work  during  his  bid  for  reelection  seized  on  some  entirely  new 
themes.  The  rail  was  gone,  and  no  single  symbol  so 
dominated  cartoons  as  it  had  done  four  years  earlier.  Its 
nearest  competitor  was  Lincoln's  reputation  for  telling  jokes. 
This  quality  endears  him  to  twentieth-century  Americans, 
but  it  was  less  clearly  a  political  asset  in  Lincoln's  earnest 
Victorian  era.  Cartoonists  frequently  attacked  him  as  a  mere 
frontier  joker  —  too  small  for  the  job  of  President. 

Two  of  the  better  cartoons  of  the  1864  campaign  capitalized 
on  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a  lover  of  Shakespeare's  works.  J. 
H.  Howard  depicted  Lincoln's  Democratic  rival  for  the 
Presidency,  George  B.  McClellan,  as  Hamlet,  holding  the 
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FIGURE  6.  Literary  allusions  were  common. 
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FIGURE  8.  A  crowded  but  effective  cartoon. 
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FIGURE  9.  A  cartoon  for  the  ugly  mood  of  1864. 

skull  of  Lincoln  as  Yorick  and  asking,  "Where  be  your  gibes 
now?"  Thus  the  artist  combined  his  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
reputation  for  joking  and  for  reading  Shakespeare's  works. 
Another  cartoonist  moved  away  from  merely  associating 
Lincoln  with  black  people  to  turning  Lincoln  into  a  black  man 
himself.  Shakespeare  provided  the  artful  mechanism  for 
doing  so:  the  cartoonist  depicted  Lincoln  as  Othello.  This 
print  lacked  the  simplicity  of  conception  of  Howard's  cartoon, 
but  the  crowded  stage  contained  other  figures  who 
symbolized  controversial  acts  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward,  seated  at  Lincoln's  left,  had  once 
been  in  charge  of  arrests  of  disloyal  persons  in  the  North. 
Rumor  had  it  that  Seward  had  once  boasted  to  the  English 
ambassador  that  he  could  ring  a  little  bell  and  cause  the  arrest 
of  anyone  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  about  Seward  was  doubtless  untrue,  but  its  fame 
was  revealing  of  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the  suspension  of 
some  traditional  American  liberties  in  the  North  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Democrats  were  bereft  of  their  traditional 


appeals  to  economic  discontent  by  high  wartime  employment. 
Lincoln  frustrated  some  of  their  appeals  to  racism  by 
claiming  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  essential 
to  provide  the  man  power  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  issue 
of  civil  liberties  was  about  the  only  one  left  in  the  Democratic 
arsenal.  "The  Grave  of  the  Union"  added  to  the  traditional 
figures  of  Lincoln,  Greeley,  and  a  black  baby  (under  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  arm),  portraits  of  those  "War  Democrats" 
who  served  the  Lincoln  administration,  most  notably  the 
driver  of  the  hearse,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  humor  did  not  prevent  the  creation 
of  sinister  images  of  the  President.  The  story  that  Lincoln  had 
asked  his  friend  Ward  Hill  Lamon  to  sing  a  vulgar  and 
humorous  tune  on  a  visit  to  the  Antietam  battlefield  led  to  one 
of  the  most  darkly  effective  anti-Lincoln  cartoons  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  truth,  Lincoln  asked  for  the  tune  to  cheer  him  up  after 
the  gloomy  visit.  He  was  miles  from  the  battlefield  when  the 
event  occurred.  All  the  bodies  on  the  field  had  been  buried 
long  ago.  The  spurious  charge  was  so  effective,  however,  that 
Lincoln  prepared  a  long  letter  for  the  press  explaining  the 
event.  In  the  end,  he  decided  not  to  issue  it,  and  the  story  was 
not  effectively  scotched  until  1895  when  Lamon  published  a 
facsimile  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  his  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1847-1865. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
brought  rapid  (and,  unfortunately,  temporary)  changes  in  the 
customary  depiction  of  black  people  in  popular  art.  "Union 
and  Liberty!  And  Union  and  Slavery!"  contained  the  common 
message  of  Republican  cartoons  that  McClellan's  election 
was  tantamount  to  a  victory  for  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
Confederacy.  It  also  contained  in  the  background  an  unusual 
depiction  of  racial  harmony,  as  white  and  black  children 
emerged  from  a  school.  Such  an  image  was  unthinkable  four 
years  earlier. 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  focused  principally  on  the 
satirical  vein  in  popular  prints  of  Lincoln.  There  was  a 
sentimental  counterattack,  and  the  next  issue  will  focus  on 
those  prints  in  the  exhibit  which  made  Lincoln's  image  what 
it  is  today.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the 
Washington  area,  please  drop  by  the  Cannon  Office  Building 
to  view  "BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE:  Lincoln  in 
Graphic  Art,  1860-1865." 
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FIGURE  10.  This  appeal  to  the  white  workingman  contains  an  unusual  vision  of  racial  harmony. 
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In  this  book  reassurance  comes  once  again  to  those  of  us  who 
periodically  doubt  that  any  new  book  on  Lincoln  can  be  also 
original  and  significant.  The  fundamental  originality  of  Mark 
Neely's  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Encyclopedia  lies  more  in  its 
form  and  function  than  in  its  content,  but  for  those  who  read 
and  write  about  Lincoln  it  is  nonetheless  significant. 

In  1950  Archer  H.  Shaw  patched  together  snippets  of  Lin- 
coln's writings  under  topical  headings  and  called  the  result  The 
Lincoln  Encyclopedia.  That  title  was  an  obvious  misnomer. 
Not  so  with  Neely's  book.  Its  more  than  three  hundred  articles 
are  arranged  alphabetically  by  title,  each  one  complete  in  itself. 
In  this  respect  the  book's  cov- 
erage of  the  Lincoln  field  is 
indeed  encyclopedic.  And  it 
further  lives  up  to  its  title  by 
not  straying  from  that  field. 
Some  articles — Abolitionism, 
Nationalism,  and  Slavery,  for 
example  —  have  headings 
broad  enough  to  lure  a  less  self- 
disciplined  writer  into  long 
asides,  but  Neely  keeps  to 
those  aspects  of  them  that 
directly  involved  or  impinged 
on  Lincoln.  Moreover,  Neely 
distinguishes  between  the 
Lincoln  story  and  the  Civil 
War  in  general,  not  an  easy 
line  to  draw.  Battles  are  omit- 
ted as  article  subjects,  and 
only  those  military  leaders 
with  whom  Lincoln's  dealings 
were  direct  and  substantial 
are  given  articles  to  themselves. 

In  choosing  subjects,  the 
author  drew  on  nine  years  of 
experience  not  only  as  a  Lin- 
coln scholar  but  also  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
and  thus  as  respondent  to 
countless  public  inquiries 
about  Lincoln.  He  also  system- 
atically examined  index  en- 
tries in  major  writings  on 
Lincoln  and  discussed  the  list 
with   other   Lincoln    scholars. 

The  final  roster  is  therefore  by  no  means  capricious  or  idiosyn- 
cratic. Most  readers  will  inevitably  disagree  with  some  inclu- 
sions and  exclusions.  My  own  inclination,  for  example,  would 
have  been  to  have  fewer  articles  bearing  on  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, perhaps  eliminating  or  consolidating  those  on  peripheral 
figures  in  the  affair.  But  the  best  encyclopedia  is  one  designed  to 
answer  what  people  are  most  likely  to  ask,  and  Neely's  judg- 
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ment  on  that  score  has  a  firmer  foundation  than  mine. 

The  absence  of  article  subjects  that  some  readers  might  wish 
to  see  included  is  largely  made  up  for  by  a  full  (though  not  ex- 
haustive) index.  For  example,  there  is  no  article  for  "Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  while  there  is  one  for  "Constitution." 
But  the  index  gives  thirty  references  to  the  Declaration,  includ- 
ing seven  under  the  subheading  "primacy  of,  in  Lincoln's 
thought."  Cross-references  are  often  given  at  the  ends  of  both 
index  entries  and  articles,  although  in  some  cases  (for  example, 
Newspapers  and  Supreme  Court)  the  article  inexplicably  lists 
cross-references  not  given  in  the  index  entry,  and  conversely. 

The  articles  fall  into  several 
broad  categories.  Many  are 
biographical  sketches,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Lincoln  con- 
nection. Politicans  thus  cov- 
ered include  those  who  figured 
in  Lincoln's  Illinois  career,  as 
well  as  Cabinet  members,  Con- 
gressmen, diplomats,  and  state 
governors  during  the  Wash- 
ington years,  and  political 
figures  like  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Clay,  and  Webster 
who  influenced  Lincoln's  life 
and  thought,  though  he  never 
met  them.  Journalists,  per- 
sonal friends,  associates  in 
the  legal  profession,  family 
members  (including  earlier 
and  later  generations),  and 
persons  related  to  the  assas- 
sination form  other  sizable 
categories.  Significant  biog- 
raphers of  Lincoln  and  lead- 
ing collectors  of  Lincolniana 
appear  in  considerable  num- 
ber, though  limited  to  those  no 
longer  living.  Artists,  sculp- 
tors, and  playwrights  are 
included,  and  an  article  on 
Photographs  briefly  com- 
ments on  photographers  of 
Lincoln.  The  biographical 
sketches  give  further  life  to 
their  subjects  with  small  but 
well-chosen  and  well-repro- 
duced photographs,  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  richly 
varied  individuals  who  peopled  Lincoln's  extraordinary  life. 
And  the  written  commentaries  give  those  individuals  added 
dimension  by  telling  us  briefly  what  happened  to  them 
before  and  after  their  appearance  on  the  Lincoln  scene,  mak- 
ing them  more  than  mere  background  accessories.  This  justi- 
fies   the   allotting   of  separate   sketches  to  obscure   persons, 
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whose  walk-on  parts  in  the  Lincoln  drama  would  otherwise 
deny  the  reader  a  sense  of  their  independent  reality. 

Besides  the  biographical  articles,  there  is  a  rich  assortment 
of  subject  articles,  many  of  them  enlivened  with  contemporary 
cartoons,  drawings,  and  photographs.  They  include  large 
themes  such  as  Colonization,  Conscription,  Negroes,  Slavery, 
Reconstruction,  Economics,  and  Railroads,  each  focussing 
sharply  on  Lincoln's  thought  and  action.  There  are  more  con- 
crete political  issues  such  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford.  There  are  im- 
portant episodes  such  as  the  Altoona  Conference,  the  Hampton 
Roads  Conference,  and  the  Elections  of  1860  and  1864.  There 
are  localities  such  as  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, Coles  County,  Illinois,  and  the  towns  in  which  Lincoln 
debated  Douglas.  Lincoln's  notable  legal  cases,  letters, 
speeches,  and  state  papers  are  analyzed  and  discussed  in  sepa- 
rate articles.  His  personal  traits  and  ideas  are  covered  in  such 
articles  as  Humor,  Religion,  Music,  Physical  Characteristics, 
and  Psychology.  Complementing  the  sketches  of  biographers 
and  collectors  are  articles  on  notable  Lincoln  libraries  and 
museums  (with  current  addresses),  on  Lincoln  Fellowships, 
and  on  other  latter-day  marks  of  remembrance  such  as  Postage 
Stamps  and  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

All  this  suggests  the  book's  plan  and  range,  but  it  does  not 
touch  on  the  quality  of  its  execution.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
fact  about  the  work  is  that,  with  all  allowance  for  comment  and 
criticism  by  other  Lincoln  experts  on  sundry  articles  in  manu- 
script, the  whole  was  written  by  one  man.  If  it  departs  from  the 
encyclopedia  model,  it  is  in  its  consequent  unity  of  outlook  and 
personal  style.  The  writing  is  clear  and  concise,  as  it  should  be 
in  an  encyclopedia,  but  it  is  also  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  un- 
afraid to  express  opinions.  James  G.  Randall's  Lincoln  the  Presi- 
dent, for  example,  is  "easily  the  finest  biography  of  Lincoln 
ever  written"  (p.  27),  whereas  Carl  Sandburg's  Lincoln  Collec- 
tor, on  the  Oliver  Barrett  collection  of  Lincolniana,  is  "ram- 
bling and  diffuse"  (p.  20).  Neely's  encyclopedia,  in  short,  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  a  man,  not  the  monotone  of  a  computer. 

But  if  it  is  clearly  Mark  Neely  who  speaks  in  this  book,  it  is 
also  clear  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Almost  every  arti- 
cle concludes  with  a  succinct,  judiciously  selective,  and  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  critical  bibliography,  supporting  the  article's 
statements  and  guiding  the  reader  to  further  information.  On 
numerous  occasions  Neely  has  used  primary  sources,  such  as 
the  Lincoln  Papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  or  manuscripts 
in  other  libraries,  and  these  are  fully  identified.  The  texts  of  the 
articles  are  as  up-to-date  as  the  bibliographies.  The  most  sub- 
stantial and  original  recent  contribution  to  the  study  of  Lin- 
coln, G.S.  Boritt's  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the  American 
Dream  (1978),  is,  for  example,  not  only  evaluated  in  the  article 
on  Biographers  but  is  also  drawn  upon  (with  full  credit)  in  such 
articles  as  Banking,  Economics,  Railroads,  Republican  Party, 
Tariff,  and  Whig  Party. 

It  should  be  evident  by  now  that  anyone  interested  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  find  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Encyclopedia  not 
only  unique  but  also  indispensable,  whether  his  interest  is  new 
or  longstanding.  The  newcomer  to  that  endlessly  fascinating 
study  may  profitably  begin  with  the  compact  yet  lively  and 
illuminating  article  on  Biographers.  The  longtime  Lincolnian 
may  sample  an  article  and  find  his  memory  refreshed,  his  in- 
terest rekindled,  his  impressions  sharpened,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  literature  made  current.  Even  those  familiar  with  all  the 
facts  in  a  given  article  will  profit  from  the  precision,  balance, 
coherence,  and  discrimination  with  which  they  are  presented. 

I  have  only  one  caution  for  the  reader,  whether  he  be  a  begin- 
ner or  an  old  hand.  As  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  fanciers  of 
peanuts,  those  who  consult  this  encyclopedia  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  stop  with  just  one  article.  They  will  thus  run  a  grave  risk 
of  missing  appointments,  putting  off  chores,  or  staying  up  too 
late  at  night.  On  the  other  hand,  unlike  the  case  of  goober  gob- 
blers, it  will  be  their  minds,  not  their  waistlines,  that  will 
expand. 


Some  New  Light  on 

Thomas  A.  Jones 

and  a  Mysterious  Man  Named  Mudd 


Thomas  A.  Jones,  the  man  who  helped  John  Wilkes  Booth 
escape,  lived  to  tell  about  it  in  his  famous  little  book,  J.  Wilkes 
Booth:  An  Account  of  His  Sojourn  in  Southern  Maryland  after 
the  Assassinatioji  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  Passage  Across  the 
Potomac,  and  his  Death  in  Virginia  (Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee, 
1893).  As  traitors'  reminiscences  go,  it  is  an  engaging  and  ap- 
pealing work.  Jones  readily  admitted  his  part  as  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  of  Booth's  crime  and  described  with  surprising 
candor  his  role  as  a  Confederate  "mail"  agent  in  southern 
Maryland. 

Jones  told  the  story  of  his  arrest  early  in  the  war  for  disloyal 
activities  and  his  release  several  months  later  on  swearing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union.  A  detachment  of  General 
Daniel  E.  Sickles's  brigade  arrested  him  near  Pope's  Creek  in 
Maryland  on  orders  issued  from  Colonel  R.B.  Marcy  on  October 
4,  1861.  Soldiers  took  him  to  the  Thirteenth  Street  Prison  in 
Washington,  D.C.  E.J.  Allen,  a  Federal  agent  working  for  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Porter,  Provost  Marshal  in  Washington,  had  re- 
ceived information  that  Jones  regularly  used  his  boat  to  ferry 
contraband  goods  and  men  who  wished  to  join  the  Confederate 
army  across  the  Potomac  to  Virginia. 

The  official  record  of  Jones's  arrest  contains  some  interest- 
ing information  which  he  had  forgotten  later  and  at  least  one 
enticing  detail  of  which  he  may  never  have  been  aware.  Jones 
had  heard  he  was  to  be  arrested  and  fled  for  a  time  to  Virginia. 
Union  soldiers  searched  his  house  in  his  absence  and  found 
several  incriminating  letters.  One  was  from  the  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Examiner  asking  for  copies  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
Another  indicated  that  Jones  and  his  fellow  agents  smuggled 
chloroform  across  the  river  in  jugs  marked  "Neat's-foot  oil." 
Other  correspondents  expressed  joy  at  the  Confederate  victory 
at  Manassas,  the  expectation  that  "Lincoln  is  pretty  nearly 
played  out  and  that  one  more  victory  in  favor  of  the  South  will 
knock  down  his  house,"  and  the  hope  "that  the  day  is  not  far 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  1.  Portrait  of  Jones  from  his  famous  book. 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  2.  General  Andrew  Porter. 

distant  when  the  people  of  the  North  will  condemn  Abe's  cruel 
acts  and  hurl  him  from  power." 

Any  secret  agent  is,  of  necessity,  a  liar,  but  readers  who  know 
Jones  only  from  his  famous  memoir  are  not  able  to  see  what  an 
accomplished  and  shrewd  liar  he  was.  The  records  of  his  case 
make  this  talent  abundantly  clear.  Jones  wrote  several  letters 
asking  for  help  in  gaining  his  release.  He  noted  thathehad"an 
affectionate  wife  at  home  and  eight  young  children  all  depen- 
dent upon  me  for  protection  and  support."  Moreover,  his  wife 
was  expecting.  It  was  time  (November)  for  farmers  to  be  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  next  year.  He  needed  to  go  home  to  do 
that  and  to  provide  winter  clothing  and  shoes  for  his  family. 
Still  in  prison  (he  was  moved  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison)  in  Jan- 
uary, Jones  begged  for  sympathy,  "if  not  for  myself  for  the  sake 
of  a  distressed  wife  and  nine  children,  one  of  which  is  a  stranger 
to  me  it  having  been  born  since  my  imprisonment."  A  "father 
or  a  husband"  would  surely  grant  him  "a  speedy  release." 

The  account  of  his  family  circumstances  was  apparently 
true,  but  the  shrewd  lie  Jones  told  was  that  he  had  done  only 
what  many  others  in  his  county  would  have  done  in  similarcir- 
cumstances.  Besides,  he  knew  of  many  men  from  the  area  who 
had  been  in  the  Confederate  service,  returned  to  Maryland, 
been  captured,  and  released  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
His  act  was  not  as  bad  as  theirs.  The  government  had  confis- 
cated two  of  his  boats,  and  his  pecuniary  loss  was  severe.  Jones 
readily  admitting  taking  people  to  Virginia,  but  he  claimed 
that  he  never  inquired  about  their  business.  "Where  there  was 


a  boat  there  was  no  use  in  saying  'no'  when  men  from  a  dis- 
tance came  and  said  they  wanted  to  go  to  Virginia  on  impor- 
tant business  and  must  go.  I  have  known  in  several  cases  where 
they  after  being  positively  refused  took  the  boat  and  crossed 
the  river  themselves."  Jones  had  "said  already  more  than  .  .  . 
intended  and  more  than  necessary,"  he  said  with  false  candor. 
He  was  suffering  for  the  crimes  of  others  in  his  county  who  had 
done  more  and  paid  less  penalty.  "What  I  did  which  seems  to 
be  treason  to  the  Government  I  did  for  profit. ...  I  have  a  large 
family  to  support,  and  being  a  poor  man  I  thought  that  if  I  could 
make  something  by  carrying  a  few  persons  across  the  river  it 
would  be  no  harm." 

Jones  lied.  He  was  comfortably  well  off  but  lost  his  money  in 
efforts  for  the  Confederacy.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  was  do- 
ing in  the  ferry  business;  he  did  it  to  help  the  Confederacy.  By 
not  making  a  phony  lofty-sounding  appeal,  he  gave  his  lies  the 
ring  of  grubby  truth  born  of  economic  necessity.  His  lies  were 
artful  and,  it  should  be  noted,  clearly  and  plainly  expressed — 
proof,  incidentally,  of  his  ability  to  write  his  later  memoir  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  ghost-writer. 

The  Department  of  State,  battered  by  Maryland  Congress- 
men looking  after  their  constituents  and  perhaps  a  little  taken 
in  by  Jones's  lies,  decided  to  let  him  go.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
story  that  Jones  may  not  have  known — a  part  that  provides 
tragically  eloquent  tribute  to  the  sound  instincts  of  the  Federal 
secret  service.  Provost  Marshal  Porter  told  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  that  Jones  ought  not  to  be  released.  Seward 
ordered  his  release  in  January  anyway.  Porter  and  Allen  ob- 
jected vigorously,  saying  that  Jones  was  a  dangerous  man, 
that  Seward  had  received  "untruthful  representations"  in  re- 
gard to  his  case,  and  that  General  George  B.  McClellan  regard- 
ed it  as  a  military  necessity  that  Jones  be  kept  in  custody.  Allen 
said  that  Jones  was  part  of  a  "dangerous  nest  of  traitors." 

In  February,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  succeeded  Seward  as  the  per- 
son in  charge  of  arrests  of  persons  suspected  of  disloyalty.  The 
same  influences  that  wore  Seward  down  assailed  Stanton. 
Allen  told  him:  "Jones  is  a  most  dangerous  man  to  be  at  large 
even  for  the  shortest  length  of  time." 

Six  days  later  Jones  swore  his  allegiance  to  the  Union  and 
walked  out  of  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  Very  shortly  thereafter, 
he  became  the  official  Confederate  agent  in  his  neighborhood. 
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FIGURE  3.  Doctor  Samuel  A.  Mudd. 
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FIGURE  4.  The  Old  Capitol  Prison  from  John  A.  Marshall's  American  Bastile. 
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Among  the  curious  materials  in 
the  file  on  Jones's  case  is  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  George  W.  Smith 
of  Bryantown,  Charles  County, 
Maryland. 

The  secession  feeling  com- 
menced about  April  last,  1861. 
The  principal  leaders  in  the  seces- 
sion party  and  those  who  have 
aided  against  the  Government 
are,  first,  James  A.  Mudd;  lives 
about  one  mile  from  Bryantown; 
has  been  conveying  men  and 
boxes  supposed  to  contain  muni- 
tions of  war  from  Baltimore  and 
different  counties  in  the  State  to 
Pope's  Creek  on  the  Potomac.  The 
men  were  strangers  from  Balti- 
more and  other  places.  Mudd  paid 
the  expenses. .  .  .  Thomas  A.  Jones, 
of  Pope's  Creek,  is  the  man  who 
receives  the  men,  arms  and  am- 
munition at  that  place  and  con- 
veys them  over  to  Virginia  in  his 
own  boat  and  with  his  own  negroes. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd  lived  five  miles 
from  Bryantown.  The  arrest  records 
in  the  State  Department  are  full  of 
gaps  and  errors.  Many  names  are 
mistakenly  recorded,  especially  in 
verbal  testimony  taken  down,  as  this 
was,  by  a  Federal  agent.  Did  Smith 
get  the  first  name  wrong?  Was  he  a 
little  off  in  his  estimate  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Bryantown?  Who  was 
Smith?  From  whom  did  Jones  obtain 
his  chloroform? 

History  may  never  know.  There  is 
no  other  record  of  Smith's  arrest 
than  this  statement.  All  that  is 
known  for  certain  is  that  he  told  the 
truth  about  Thomas  A.  Jones. 
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Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  Map  of  lower  Maryland  from  George  A.  Townsend's  Z,i/e,  Crime,  and 
Capture  of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
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Double  Springs,  Alabama 
June  13  -  October  12,  1996 


Master  storytellers  spin 
yarns  of  yesteryear  throug 
out  the  two-hour  cruises. 
Their  stories  don't  come  from 
books,  they're  part  legend, 
part  history,  part  tall-tale, 
and  highly  entertaining. 
"Hill  country"  hospitality 
adds  to  the  charm  of  river- 
boat  cruising,  an  activity  not 
to  be  missed. 


Caroline's  Gifts 

This  shop  features  unique 
crafts,  Civil  War  memora- 
bilia plus  souvenirs 
including  local  history 
books  by  Winston  County 
natives. 

Sister  Sara's  Kitchen 

"Hill  country"  cooking  at 
its  best!  Includes  home- 
made cracktin '  cornbread 
and  buttermilk! 


Looney  Putt 

18  challenging 
holes  of  family 
fun. 


DATES 

June  13  -August  31;  Thursday,  Friday  &  Saturday 
September  6  -  October  12;  Friday  &  Saturday 

PRICES  &  TIMES 

$15     Looney's  Tavern:  'The  Aftermath  & 

The  Legacy  "-  8:15  p.m. 

"Dual  Destiny'  -  4:00  p.m.  &  6:00  p.m. 

Looney  Putt  Miniature  Golf-  1:00-8:00  p.m 
$10     Riverboat  Excursion  Cruise  -  1:00  p.m.  &  3:15  p.m. 
$20     Riverboat  Dinner  Cruise  -  5:30  p.m. 
$5       Lunch  at  Sister  Sara's  Kitchen  -  11:30  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 
$8       Dinner  at  Sister  Sara's  Kitchen  -  4:00  -  8:00  p.m. 
All  prices  include  tax 

DISCOUNTS  FOR: 

Senior  Adults  (60  yrs.  old)  and 

Children  (under  12  vears  old) 

School  Field  Trips 

Mail  ticket  orders  to: 

LOONEYS  TAVERN 

P.O.  Box  70 

Double  Springs,  AL  35553 

(205)489-5000 

PLEASE  NOTE: 

WE  WILL  HOLD  YOUR  TICKETS  AT  THE  AMPHI- 
THEATER TICKET  OFFICE:  Refunds  cannot  be  made 
unless  reservations  are  cancelled  by  5:00  p.m.  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  show  and/or  cruise  date. 

WEATHER  NOTE: 

Summer  showers  in  the  North  Alabama  hills  are  scattered 
and  isolated  and  rarely  prevent  the  production  of  the  out- 
door drama.  Rainchecks  are  offered  ONLY  if  a  performance 
is  cancelled  BEFORE  intermission. 

[SPECIAL  NOTICE! 

Six  outdoor  concerts  are  planned  for  1996.  Specific  dates 
are  not  currently  scheduled.  If  you  are  coming  to  see  the 
outdoor  drama,  it  is  most  important  that  you  call 
BEFORE  traveling  in  the  event  the  show  has  been 
replaced  by  a  special  concert  or  event! 


"Looney's  Tavern:  The  Aftermath  &  The  Legacy"  is  pro- 
duced through  special  arrangement  with  Northwest  Shoals 
Community  College,  Phil  Campbell-Muscle  Shoals,  AL. 
Written  by  Lanny  McAlister. 


Brochure  printed  by  Craftsman  Printing  Co.,  Birmingham 
AL  (205)  942-3939 
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Double  Springs,  Alabama 
June  13  -October  12,  1996 


Mr.  Seward  on  Separation. — A  writer 
in  Biackwood's  Muyazlne,  giving  aa  account  of 
bis  obbei  vations  In  this  country,  says  that  Mr. 
beward  addressed  him  in  these  words  before 
any  of  the  States  attempted  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union  : 

When  the  disruption  comes  we  shall  set  the 
Old  World  a  glorious  example.  We  shall  show 
ir,  the  superiority  of  our  republican  system 
over  the  effete  monarchical  governmeats  of 
Europe.  We  shall  do  wuut  they  would  never 
dream  of  doing — we  shall  separate  without  blood- 
shed. 

Has  this  freely-expressed  conviction  of 
b-.iward  beiore  the  rebellion  anything  to  do 
wltti  hi?  apostacy  now  \—&mi,sa&ler  jlxprw, 


SECESH  BKOADblDE 
HP  I  I1-.  second  occasion  mi  which  a  large  group  of  the 
*■  American  people  asserted  their  right  to  revolu- 
tion also  produced  an  important  piece  of  Americana 
in  broadside  form,  now  rare.  That  the  revolution 
which  was  announced  in  December,  i860,  has  gone 
into  history  as  a  Jost  cause  may  have  lessened  the 
historic  but  not  sentimental,  or,  let  us  say,  the  "col- 
lector" interest  ol  the  broadside.  Brutal  as  it  is  at 
best,  it  is  indeed  a  sorry  war  in  which  the  people  of 
both  sides  do  not  feel  that  their  cause  is  just.  It 
would  be  swallowing  democracy  in  ton  large  a 
mouthful  to  believe  that  the  majority  is  always  right. 
We  prefer  nut  to  weigh  the  justice  of  the  two  causes 
(it  '61.  Nevertheless,  today,  within  a  month  of  the 
da)1  when  millions  of  our  people  have  willingl)    ac- 
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I'asxttl  iminiimoiixlij  ut    l.l.t  o'clock,  I*.  .?/.,  Dtvunbcr 
gO/A,  I860. 

i.\  oiii)i\A>(i: 

T11  dlsxolee  //<<■  tnion  bit  in  1  n  the  State  of  Smith  (mi, linn  and 
vlln  r  Slates  united  Willi  her  under  tin  compile!  eulilled  ••  The 
Constitution  n)'  I  he  I  nit  id  Slates  nj  .linnim." 

II',.  ill.-  r,..pl,    ,,/ih,  Stole  of  SmIIi  Omli'ua,  m  Conrintitm   iim-.MiI,  ,h  dn-lar,'  uml  enlain,  and 

That  the  ur.ln..Lii.  c  adopted  li.v  us  in  Convention,  mi  the  imnitj  third  .1 1>  of  May,  in  llio 
year  ..f.iur  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighly-eijchl.  \>hereb\  llic  Constitution  ..I  the 
I'niled  Slulcs  of  Amnio  was  ralilicd,  and  also,  all  Aels  and  parts  .>l  Acts  ..I  luc  General 
A.ve'mbjr  of  llu.v  Slate,  ratifying  amendments  of  [lie  sai.l  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed; 
alxl  dial  lli>'  union  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  Stales,  under  the  name  of 
"  I'he  l'i I  Slates  ul    luieriea,"  is  hereby  dissolved. 


U  M 10  N 

IS 

DISSOLVED! 


declarations  ot   resolution    made   in    the   medium   of    -'  '',,„. „,.,,  ... 
...     .  .  ,.  uOODsl'l  i  n  s 

communication  most  likely  to  get  immediate  atten- 
tion in  their  days.  Of  course  the  broadside  Declara- 
tion ot  Independence  has  a  philosophical  and  political 
content  which  gives  it  the  advantage  of  the  bald  yet 
dramatic  statement  ol  the  Secession  broadside.  The 
latter  happens  to  be,  however,  the  Number  i  item  in 
an  important  field  ul  collecting  it  is  the  first  Con- 
federate imprint.  The  price  is  S6<;. 
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Panned  imwtimotttdu  at  1.15  o'c/or A\  #*.  .tf.,  December 
20/A,  I860. 

AM  ORDINANCE 

To  dUtotr*  the  Union  between  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
ether  Stain  united  tttth  her  wider  the  compact  entUted  "  77ip 
Con$tUutton  of  the  United  States  of  t*mertoa." 


Th«  the  Ordioun*  nloplod  bj  n  in  CoorealioB,  on  lha  Hientj-tbW  d»j  of  M»j.  In  th» 
y»ar  of  our  Lord  mm  lboui»rd  ktud  hundred  and,  eighty-eight,  (thereby  Ibe  Cooilitotlon  of  the 
Unite  J  State*  of  icorrica  *u  ratified,  and  also,  ill  Acts  and  parts  of  Acta  of  the  Ootienl 
Aatembly  of  Lhia  Slato,  miffing  amend  meals  of  the-  aaid  ConalitnUiia,  an  bawby  repealed ; 
and  that  the  onion  now  sobobtiug  bolwvro  Soolb  Carolina  and  olbet  SUtea,  ~nndei  the  oime  of 
"Tta*  Boiled  Slates  of  America,"  if  hcret.y  dbtotrsd. 


UNION 

IS 

DISSOLVID! 

Newspaper  bulletin  posted  in  the  streets 
of  Charleston. 
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The  Crisis  of  Disunion 
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militia  for  the  purpose  of  "  subjugating  their  sister  states  of 
the  South,"  were  kept  in  the  Union  only  with  great  difficulty.1 


How  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  enlarged  after  the 
Fall  of  Fort  Sumter 

620.  Virginia  The  secession  of  Virginia  two  days  after  Lincoln's  call  for 
GenerafLe  troops  was  an  event  of  prime  importance.  It  gave  the  South 
to  the  con-      j^r  greatest  general,  Robert  E.  Lee.    General  Lee  was  the  son 

federacy  b  & 

of  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  general,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  first  families  of  Virginia,  and  was  himself  a  gentleman  of 

1  In  Missouri  it  actually  came  to  civil  war.  Governor  Jackson  was  a  secessionist, 
while  the  Union  cause  was  championed  by  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  one  of  Missouri's 
first  citizens,  and  brother  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  Lincoln's  cabinet.  Captain 
Lyon,  commanding  the  Home  Guards  (Unionist  troops),  took  Camp  Jackson, 
which  the  secessionists  had  fortified  on  the  outskirts  of  St.  Louis ;  then  sailed 
up  the  Missouri  River  and  drove  the  Jackson  government  out  of  the  capital, 
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